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A TALK ABOUT LETTERS. 


HE most common things often 
-_ are those about which we know 
the least; the most useful, those about 
which we are the least inquisitive. 
Hence it is that many who think them- 
selves masters of the English alphabet, 
do in reality know but little about it; 
hence it is that many, having learned to 
designate the letters at sight, suppose 
that there is nothing more to learn con- 
cerning them, and therefore cease to 
regard them as objects of study. Such, 
believing the alphabet to be a curious 
invention designed for the amusement 
of mankind, ask themselves not the 
question, How came we by it? for its 
history has little of interest to them, 
when compared with the history of 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 

Of all the works of art devised by the 
ingenuity of man, none is more frequent 
than the printed page, and‘if weighed 
in the philosopher’s scales, none more 
useful. We may go further, and what 
we have asserted of the page may be 
asserted of each letter which constitutes 


such a page ;* and yet of no other work 
of art are we so ignorant. The origin 
and significance of letters is as yet a 
literary Ethiopia—a ferra incognita in 
the world of language. 

This ignorance is the more surprising, 
when we remember that man has always 
taken delight in seeking out the origin 
of things—is always striving and has al- 
ways striven to penetrate to its sources 
the mysterious and unknown. 

“ But,” it is said, “we cannot go back 
of history and revelation.” Partially 
true; yet are we not more ignorant 
here, than in many of the most common 
things pertaining to them? So careless 
have we been that it is a very difficult 
matter to find two persons who can sit 
down and write the names of the letters 
in both numbers, and have them agree 
throughout in their orthography. And 
itis much more difficult, if indeed it is 
not impossible, to find one who can suc- 


* Whatever may have been their origin, letters are 
indebted to the ingenuity and skill of man for their 
present form and usefulness. 
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cessfully defend from a fair criticism, 
both his orthography and pronunciation 
of their names. For every one who can 
do this with even a tolerable approach 
to correctness, there are a hundred who 
can both speak and write correctly, both 
the Greek and Hebrew alphabets. 

This ignorance was well illustrated a 
few years since at a Teachers’ Examin- 
ation in Boston, Mass. The question 
was asked : “ What is the difference be- 
tween the sound of A, a letter, and A, a 
word? For several moments the class 
was disconcerted, when one of their 
number answered it to the complete sat- 
isfaction of the Board, and the great re- 
lief of the other teachers, by saying that 
A, a word, had but one sound, as heard 
in the name of the letter ; while A, a let- 
ter, that is used as the constituent part 
of a word, had not less than four sounds. 

This however does not coincide with 
the great lexicographer, Professor Wor- 
cester, for he tells us that as a word it is 
pronounced like A in ale, and as a let- 
ter like U in the word under, or like 
the syllable uh. Upon a little reflec- 
tion, all will agree that both are wrong. 
A, as a letter, has not less than four dif- 
ferent and distinct sounds, together with 
several anomalous ones in proper names. 
A, a word, has the long or diphthongal 
sound in the word which represents the 
mame of the letter, and the obscure 
sound—like that of uh—when used as a 
word meaning one, or in other words 
when used as a definitive adjective. 

Such ignorance will justify us in turn- 
ing again to childhood’s task. 

Who invented letters? is a question 
still asked ; yet who it was is still un- 
known. Every nation of any degree of 
antiquity has asserted its claims to this 
honor, but not one of these claims is 
sustained by a sufficient unity of tradi- 
tion to entitle it to a consideration be- 
yond the province of speculation and 
fancy. Much has been written, and 
subtle arguments have been adduced in 
support of such speculations; yet the 
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Christian, the infidel, and the .philoso- 
pher are as widely separated as ever in 
their belief concerning their origin. 

Are they as the Jewish Rabbis teach, 
and as many Christians believe, the in- 
vention of Divinity, and were they re- 
vealed to Adam in the morning of his 
existence ? 

Three arguments out of many are of- 
fered to refute such a theory ; viz: 

First—If letters are coéval with man, 
why, in spite of the vastly superior facil- 
ities which they afford for record and 
communication, did man go back to 
the hieroglyphic and ideographic sys- 
tems of writing ? 

Second—There is yet no discovered 
instance in the Bible, in which God has 
failed to make known his authorship of 
aught which he has made that would 
render man happy and blest, and at the 
same time demanded therefor, as a just 
return, man’s admiration and love. 

Third—It is a libel upon Omniscience 
to attribute to it the invention of so im- 
perfect an instrument as the most per- 
fect alphabet yet known. 

The infidel boldly asserts that there 
was a time when written language was 
unknown. Whatever arguments may 
be brought forward to sustain the asser- 
tion—and they are certainly very con- 
vincing—there is yet for it, most assur- 
edly, no proof. As far back as we can 
know anything positive, either from 
sacred history or profane, the ancients 
were acquainted with some system of 
chirography. From a priori reasoning 
however, this much we may know; writ- 
ten language was the sequent of that 
which is spoken. It was not at first 
designed as a medium of communica- 
tion, but as a means of record. 

Before we can decide, then, wheth- 
er or no the ancestor of our race was 
acquainted with this “ Art Divine,” we 
must determine whether he spoke a full 
and complete language, as the Christian 
believes—whether man is a developed 
monad, as the infidel teaches—or wheth- 
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er, as the philosopher declares, there 
was a time when man conversed with 
man, by means of rude and uncouth 
sounds and gestures. I ask the ques- 
tions, and leave the reader to answer: 
Did our first parent surpass all other 
men in his intelligence; or, was he a 
grinning, chattering, speaking monkey ; 
or, did great thoughts arise in his mind, 
and struggle for some adequate means 
of expression, finding none? It is a 
dilemma with many horns, and he who 
loves conjecture may here find satiety. 

Of primal letters, then, nothing we 
know ; but with much that is unknown, 
there is yet much besides their mere 
names which we may know and teach. 

The letters of any language, arranged 
in their customary order, are called its 
“alphabet.” The term is derived from 
the union of the names of the first two 
in the Greek alphabet— alpha, beta. 
What word, if any, the ancients used 
to designate the same idea, is one of 
those things tous unknown. The Teu- 
tons, early in the Christian era, and un- 
til the fifteenth century, called them 
“runes,” or mysteries. The characters 
of the ancient Egyptians are called “ hi- 
eroglyphics,” or sacred carvings; but 
this word is of Grecian origin, and in 
comparison with the antiquity of letters, 
is of modern origin—the name their father 
called them by is not remembered. 

At present, a letter is an arbitrary 
mark, used principally to represent to 
the eye an elementary sound of the hu- 
man voice. It is probable that at first 
they bore some resemblance to visible 
objects, either in their form or in having 
their power the same as the principal 
sound of the object which they intended 
to represent. To trace these similari- 
ties, is, perhaps, a matter of more curi- 
osity than profit. 

A perfect alphabet for a perfect lan- 
guage, such as an omniscient God 
would give were he their author, should 
have a single letter for each sound in 
the language, and no letter should rep- 
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resent more than one sound. Such 
an one in the English language, would 
contain not more than forty, nor less 
than thirty letters. Phonography is 
founded upen a system of forty-three 
sounds and letters, three or four of which 
might be merged with some of the oth- 
ers. As it is, our alphabet is both re- 
dundant and deficient—the same letter 
representing various sounds, and vari- 
ous letters and combinations of differ- 
ent letters representing the same sound. 
Thus, so far as speech is concerned, C 
Q and X are superfluous letters ; A has 
eight or nine different sounds ; three or 
four different letters, or combinations of 
letters, represent one or more of its 
sounds, while most of the letters are 
interchangable, each with one or more 
of the others. 

It must not be thought however, that 
we can do without the superfluous let- 
ters, as they are called, especially the 
letter C, for from long continued use it 
has come to have a peculiar meaning, 
use, and office, which it would require 
whole sentences to express. 

The most perfect alphabet, that is to 
say, the one which most nearly conforms 
to the requirements of the lauguage 
which it represents, is the Cherokee. 
It was invented about forty-seven years 
ago by Seequoyah, an illiterate but in- 
genious Indian. It contains eighty-five 
letters, which, however, do not as with 
us represent simple tones, but syllabic 
sounds. This number is sufficient to 
represent all such sounds in their lan- 
guage. In our language, such an alpha- 
bet would consist of several thousand 
characters. The simplicity of the Cher- 
okee language and alphabet is such that 
he who understands and can speak it, 
can learn to read and write it in a single 
day. To this fact we must attribute the 
rapid progress of this people in civiliza- 
tion, wealth and education, outranking 
as they do large communities of whites 
in other parts of the Union. 

Much has been said of late years by 
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some philologists in favor of an uni- 
versal alphabet. By them it is deemed 
practicable, but there are some serious 
if not insuperable obstacles in the way. 
One of these has not sufficiently en- 
gaged their attention, whichis the great 
difference in the number of sounds be- 
longing to different tongues ; thus, be- 
tween the Cherokee and the Chinese, 
there is a difference of several thou- 
sands. And, aside from the difference 
in number, the difficulty would seem to 
be insurmountable, as either from trans- 
mitted peculiarities or acquired habits, 
men of different nations become incapa- 
ble either of uttering or distinguishing 
certain vocal sounds. In some of the 
Latin nations for instance, as in Gas- 
cony and the south of Spain, no dis- 
tinction is made between the sound of 
Band V. This has led to the sarcastic 
saying that in Spain, deder, to drink, 
and zwvizvere, to live, are one and the 
same thing. Is this the case with some 
among us? 

Another illustration, familiar to all 
Californians, may be found in the Chi- 
nese language, which has no R, always 
supplying its place with L. The oppo- 
site of this is found in the Japanese 
tongue, which has no L, but always sup- 
plies its place with R. Some Brazilian 
tribes are destitute of the sound of L, 
and it is not to be found in the Zend, a 
Persian language of very high antiquity. 

Perhaps every one has been familiar 
with persons who for N, used L. This 
impediment, in many instances, is said 
to be hereditary. ‘A schoolmate of the 
writer, in a scuffle with a boy named 
John, received a scratch from some pins 
upon John’s coat, when he exclaimed in 
a pet, “ Johl, Johl, goll darl your old pils, 
I'll lever play with you agail.” Anda 
bright little girl in the writer’s first 
school, was always marched out to read, 
for the amusement of his visitors, a 
piece entitled “The Hen and Chickens.” 
With great promptness she would com- 
menace, “ See the old Hell and Chickels.” 
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Whatever the ultimate results, its im- 
mediate effects would be troublesome. 
Our present alphabet, both in its gen- 
eral and its special uses, would be use- 
less. Our literature, our dictionaries, 
and our encyclopedias, would be of no 
use to the next generation. 
guage on earth would become a dead 
language, and we should lose from our 
own that which to us is an unfailing 
source of pleasure—the resemblance of 
the sound of words to the sound or idea 
of things which they are intended to rep- 
resent. This has given to our grand 
old English a sprightliness which noth- 
ing else could afford. There is in us 
an inexpressible feeling of delight when 
we speak of the rushing water, the rat- 
tling drum, the buzzing bee, the whist- 
ling wind, and the serpent’s hiss, be- 
cause of the imitation which we attempt, 
and in part achieve. 

As before stated, a written language 
is the product of one that is spoken, 
and a universal alphabet must await the 
advent of universal speech. This will 
come when the myth of Babel shall 
have been reversed, but not ‘until there 
shall be a new heaven and a new earth. 

Of the forms of ancient letters, our 
knowledge is limited to the Hebrew and 
Pheenician script, whose earlier forms 
we do not know. Moses is supposed 
to have written in characters very 
nearly resembling the Samaritan. But 
when Ezra wrote out a new copy of the 
law, after the rebuilding of the temple, 
he is said to have invented for the pur- 
pose a new alphabet, much more beau- 
tiful and regular—the one which is now 
known to us as the Chaldaic. 

To the Pheenicians, more generally than 
to any other people, has been asscribed 
the honor of inventing letters. Cad- 
mus, a Pheenician, is said to have intro- 
duced the alphabet, then numbering six- 
teen letters, into Greece in the year 1500 
B.C. To these, Palamedes added four 
more, and subsequently Simonides four 


others. The letters of Cadmus corre- 
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spond with our A, B, G, D, E, F, I, K, 
L, M, N, O, P, R, S and T. But the 
story of Cadmus is a myth from which 
it would seem impossible even for cred- 
ulous credulity to wring one jot which 
should seem to it like historic truth. 
At the command of his father, he set 
‘out in quest of a sister who had been 
abducted by one of the gods. He en- 
countered and slew the serpent, whose 
teeth, upon being sown, produced a crop 
of armed men. Marrying a daughter 
of the gods, the gods all left Olympus 
and attended the nuptials at the palace 
of Cadmus. Finally, after many equally 
fanciful adventures, he and his wife 
were conveyed in a chariot drawn by 
serpents to the Elysian Fields—the par- 
adise prepared for the mortal relatives 
of the gods. To how much of the 
above story can we give our credence ? 

We come now to things better known. 
For many centuries all writing was in 
capitals, without stops, spaces or marks 
of anykind. These aids to the sense of 
the writer were introduced later and grad- 
ually ; to trace their history is a matter 
of great curiosity and interest. Orig- 
inally, writing was executed in columns 
or perpendicular lines, letter beneath 
letter, and then word beneath word. It 
was then changed to horizontal lines, 
and written from right to left, which 
accounts for the fact that in ancient al- 
phabets the letters turn towards the left 
instead of, as in ours, towards the right. 
A thousand years later, writing alter- 
nated from right to left and left to right; 
and it was not until near the Christian 
era that the present method of writing 
from left to right became universally 
adopted. 

The small letters were 
gradually, and in manuscript but little 
more than a thousand years old, we find 
the large and small letters used promis- 
cuously. A little later, capitals were 
used to commence all important words ; 
then. as the initial letter of all nouns 
and pronouns, in which way they are 


introduced 
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still used by some nations ;. and finally, 
as now. 

The Grecians gave their alphabet, 
while it yet consisted only of capitals, 
to the Romans. This underwent vari- 
ous changes, and it was not until after 
the invention of printing that the pres- 
ent form of letters in the Roman alpha- 
bet was adopted. They were first used 
by Sweynheim and Pannartz, four hun- 
dred years ago. The earliest English 
work printed in this character was 
struck off in 1518. Towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, Aldus Manu- 
tius, an Italian, devised the peculiar, 
sloping letters known as the Italic. 
They were first used in an edition of 
Virgil, in 1501. 

During the eleventh century, the An- 
glo Saxons adopted those fantastic 
forms known as Old English, called by 
the printer black letter, which happily 
for us have given place to the Roman, 
which we now use. In very modern 
times, the consonant J has been evolved 
from the vowel I, and V, W and Y 
from the vowel U. Even now, I is 
sometimes used for J, as in the abbre- 
viation I. H. S. for Fesus Hominum 
Salvator. From the quiet manner in 
which these new letters have been in- 
troduced, some have thought that the 
alphabet might be extended, until we 
had a letter for each elementary sound ; 
and “he who shall supply this defi- 
ciency,” says one writer, “will be one 
of the greatest benefactors of the hu- 
man race.” But this would not remedy 
their interchangeableness, and until the 
point is settled whether orthography 
should conform to pronunciation, or 
pronunciation to orthography, it will 
hardly be worth one’s while to attempt 
becoming a benefactor in this direction. 

With the powers and uses of letters 
we are better acquainted ; but even here 
we are not out of the arena of wrangling 
and dispute. 

From the twenty-six letters of which 
our alphabet is composed, many mil- 
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lions of millions of different combina- 
tions may be formed, but it is only those 
which are pronounceable that are of use 
to us in representing language. These, 
however, consist of several thousands of 
thousands—many more than necessary 
for the requirements of our language. 
Of those which it does require, amount- 
ing to 130,000 words, not one person 
in a hundred speaking the English lan- 
guage acquires and uses 6,000. 

The names of the letters are words of 
a very peculiar kind, being nouns that 
are at once both proper and common— 
each letter in respect to character and 
design being ever one and the same 
letter, a thing strictly identical and in- 
dividual; thus, every A is A, make it 
as we will. But we may vary its form 
and make it after a score of different 
patterns, and the same name is common 
to them all. I know of but one author 
who has noticed this peculiarity.* Our 
dictionaries do not treat them as words, 
but this certainly is owing to gross 
negligence, for we can learn them or 
speak of them in no other way than by 
their names; A, E, I, O and U, are the 
only ones which can name themselves ; 
the others must be expressed by vari- 
ous combinations of letters. What that 
orthography shall be, has hitherto, in 
the absence of any uniform custom or 
good authority, been left to the caprice 
of every writer. It is evident that in 
such a case we must study the analogies 
of the language, and apply the rules 
deduced therefrom. If we do this, we 
shall spell their names A, Bee, Cee, 
Dee, E, Eff, etc. 

In consequence of a very general ig- 
norance of what is correct, we often 
adopt orthoépical, orthographical, and 
etymological expedients, which although 
at first wrong, come in the course of time 
to be regarded as correct, under the 
operation of the law of custom. Thus 
it is undoubtedly proper for us to call 
the first letter A and the ninth I. His- 


* Goold Brown: Grammar of Grammars, p. 150. 
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torically and analogically such pronun- 
ciation is incorrect; the former should 
be ah and the lattere. In this way, 
whatever may be the correct sp~ling 
analogically of the names of the levers, 
the carelessness or ignorance (probably 
both ).of writers will soon establish a 
purely arbitrary spelling for them in 
both numbers as it has already done in 
the plural. Thus, instead of writing 
dot your Ies and cross you Tees, they 
write, dot your i’s and cross your t’s. 
This is manifestly convenient and man- 
ifestly incorrect. Is it as manifestly ele- 
gant ?t 

In pronunciation great changes have 
occurred and are still occurring, while 
many errors are familiar to all. The 
writer of this was taught to say Haitch 
for H, Keuf for Q, Ur for R, Iss for S, 
and Izzard for Z. These names are 
still taught—all but the last, in the pub- 
lic schools of California. The expres- 
sion “he knows all his letters from a to 
izzard,” is familiar to every one. I have 
heard children taught to spell gizzard— 
g-i-izzard—izzard—a-r—d—zard—gizzard. 
And this instance may serve as an illus- 
tration of the superiority of our alpha- 
bet over most others, especially those 
of the ancients. With the exception of 
W, the names of our letters are all 
monosyllables, the advantage of which 
in oral spelling is manifest in the fore- 
going example. If any change is desira- 
ble in the nomenclature of our letters, 
it is that we may find a shorter term 
for W. 

Letters are now used for many pur- 
poses, their principal object being to 
represent spoken language to the eye. 
To do this it has been found necessary 
to resort to many orthographical expe- 
dients, a more thorough knowledge of 
which would greatly promote the art of 
orthoépy. Perhaps the oldest and most 
universal of these is the doubling of 
a consonant to indicate the short sound 


t In this article the letters are used, in accordance 
with this custom, as abbreviatures of their names. 
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of a preceding vowel, of which there are 
familiar examples in the dead languages. 
In the thirteenth century, I believe, the 
short sound of every vowel in English 
was represented in this way; that is, 
the few which were not, constituted the 
exceptions to a general rule—so that 
six words in every ten contained a 
double consonant. A couplet from the 
“Ormulum,” written in the thirteenth 
century, will serve as an illustration : 


“ Himm bidde icc thatt hett write rihht, 
Swa sum thiss boc himm tzchetthh ;” 


It is to this ancient custom that we 
may trace our first rule in orthography. 
Monosyllables ending in f, 1, or s, preced- 
ed by a single vowel, double the final 
consonant: as glass, mill, stuff. And to 
it we may trace the exceptions to our 
second rule. Monosyllables ending in 
any consonant other than f, 1, or s, do 
not double the final consonant. Excep- 
tions—odd, egg, buzz. 

The vowel is often duplicated in 
monosyllables to indicate that the first 
is to have its long sound: as feet, seen, 
and green. Two different vowels are 
often placed in juxtaposition for the 
same purpose: as rain, moan, gauge. 

The addition of mute e to words, al- 
though some dispute has arisen con- 
cerning its origin, is at present but an 
orthographical expedient to indicate the 
long sound of the preceding vowel: as 
not, note, man, mane, pan, pane, rat, 
rate, pin, pine, etc.; the words of this 
class being exceedingly numerous. In 
general, all double consonants indicate 
the short sound of a preceding vowel. 

Many letters are retained in the or- 
thography of words, which may or may 
not be sounded, for the simple purpose 
of showing the derivation or origin of 
the word. Thus, the word city may be 
spelled sity, and to the ear no change is 
observed ; but were we so to spell it, we 
should soon lose sight of the fact that 
it is derived from the Latin cévitas, 
which is kept in remembrance by the let- 
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terc. It is unnecessary to multiply in- 
stances. 

Letters have been used in many other 
ways and applied to many other uses. 
They are used as signs or symbols in 
most of the sciences, and although any 
of their forms will answer for these pur- 
poses, yet custom has already estab- 
lished a rule. Thus, music employs 
Roman capitals; geometry, generally 
the same; astronomy, Greek letters ; 
and algebra, small italics. 

On American coins, they represent 
the first letter of the name of the city 
where the piece was coined ; on foreign 
and ancient coins and medals, the let- 
ters were used anagram-wise, and rep- 
resented the last letter of the name of 
the city where made. 

They are sometimes used arbitrarily, 
as the first seven taken to represent the 
gamut or chromatic scale. , 

More naturally, other seven—I, V, X, 
L, C, D, M—were used by the Romans 
until the introduction of the Arabic no- 
tation, to express their various combi- 
nations of numbers. I, or a single 
stroke, naturally indicated one; V, 
which was supposed to resemble the 
outstretched palm of the hand with five 
fingers, expressed five ; X, which is two 
v’s with joined apices, was two fives, 
or ten. C, an abbreviature for centum, 
one hundred.* M, an abbreviature of 
mille, was one thousand. This letter 
in its old form very closely resembled 
the Greek A inverted; half of this re- 
sembled D, and as half a thousand, de- 
noted five hundred. This notation we 
still use, and exclusively so for some 
purposes. Of the number of times each 
letter is taken, in every thousand used, 
it is worthy of note that there is a great 
disparity. The sounds of the letter A 
are the most universal sounds in nature ; 
yet, instead of being used more than 


* L being half a C, was fifty. 

Before C had undergone the rounding process it 
was made thus: CE, half of which more nearly resem- 
bled L than any other letter. 
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any other letter, it is exceeded by E in 
the proportion of three to two. I sus- 
pect the reason of this to be—first, e, ei 
and ey are used to represent the sound 
of long A, in each of which cases there 
is one the less of A used and one the 
more of E; second, E is more often 
used as an orthographical expedient 
than any other letter. Next in order 
comes T, for which it would be difficult 
to account, did we not remember that 
it now has a three-fold duty to perform 
—first, that of the consonant T ; second 
and third, in: unison with H it is used 
whenever we wish to express the sounds 
heard in thither and thine ; two sounds 
for which the Saxons very appropriately 
had two separate and distinct letters, 
the discarding of which is one of the 
foolish acts which has marred the 
harmony of our alphabet. A holds the 
third rank, and I, O, N and S each rank 
fourth in order, being used in about the 
same numbers. 

Of the letters least used, are J, Q, X 
and Z—there being about sixty of E 
used to one of either of these. It is 
further worthy of note, that owing to 
the various styles of authors, different 
articles of the same length contain the 
letters in different proportions; one 
will use more vowels, another more 
consonants ; one more labials, and an- 
other more gutturals. 

This “talk” would not be satisfac- 
tory, without a more definite allusion 
to the most popular theory concerning 
the origin of letters—that which derives 
them from the hieroglyphics of earlier 
times. Taking the Hebrew alphabet for 
an illustration, the name of a letter was 
also the name of some familiar object. 
Thus, the name of the first letter—aleph 
—was also the name of an ox, or leader, 
the full picture of which was at first ex- 
ecuted to represent the idea intended to 
be conveyed. As people became famil- 
iar with its use, brevity induced the re- 
jection of all except the head, which, as 
an abbreviation, represented the whole 
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ox; the head, in like manner and for 
like reasons, was simplified until only 
the ears, horns and outline of the face 
were represented. At this stage of the 
transmutation the picture stood thus— 
y, which inverted A constituted our A. 
It is in this way that people of the pres- 
ent time, who possess a sufficiently vivid 
imagination, discover in the letter A 
the picture of an ox’s head; in the let- 
ter G, a camel; and in P, a mouth with 
a piece of pudding init. It is but fair 
to say, however, that in the Hebrew 
form the resemblance is more striking 
than in the present Roman. Indeed, in 
the present form, either by accident or 
design, we plainly see the resemblance, 
as in Tau, or T, a cross; in Vau, or U, 
a hook; in Aiu, or O, an eye, or well; 
etc. This portion of the subject is 
peculiarly interesting, and well worthy a 
further examination, should this “talk” 
be continued. The present one would 
be incomplete, without a word or two 
concerning some of the letters specifi- 
cally. 

Of A, Walker says: “The erudition 
which has been lavished on this letter 
alone would fill volumes.” It has cer- 
tainly received more attention than its 
five-and-twenty companions. In all 
alphabets except two—the Amaric or 
Abyssinian, and the Runic—it is the 
first letter. In both exceptions, it is 
worthy of note that the alphabet is in a 
state of confusion. This prominence 
has been accounted for in various ways ; 
in none perhaps more satisfactorily, than 
that it is the first sound uttered by in- 
fants, and is the most universal in na- 
ture—many of the brute creation being 
capable of uttering it. It occurs in all 
words first pronounced by children ; 
and hence we find it in the ground-work 
of all words meaning “father,” “moth- 
er,” “breast,” etc., in most languages. 

Authorities differ as to whether it has 
four sounds, or more ; and as to wheth- 
er it should be pronounced A, as in the 
United States; ah, as in Ireland; or 
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aw, asin Scotland. Used before a word 
it is a contraction of the Saxon ane, or 
one. Cicero disliked the sound, and 
called it litera insuavissama. 

B ranks next to M in simplicity 
and ease of utterance. It enters more 
largely than any other consonant into 
the sounds of animals, and is one of the 
first learned by children; nevertheless, 
its power and character are wanting in 
many languages, and in nearly or quite 
all of the aboriginal tongues of America. 
The latter, indeed, are almost entire- 
ly destitute of labials. Of C, which 
with its present form had the power of 
both C and G, before the latter was 
eliminated from the former, the limits 
of this article forbid further being said. 

The triangle has been rounded and 
fashioned into the letter D, which plain- 
ly shows traces of the ancient custom 
of writing from right to left. Had it 
taken the same course as the letter C, 
we should now make it thus—d- 

Much interest attaches to E. It-is 
the most changeabie of all the letters, 
as regards shades of sounds, and con- 
vertibility into other letters. Abbe 
Moussard supposes its form to have 
been derived from the base of the nose 
N—this having been one of its ancient 
forms ; one, which we still preserve in 
an erect position in the script Z. In 
respiration, it will be observed that, 
both in exhalation and inhalation, the 
sound of the breath is also the sound of 
E; thus, to Moussard, it was symbolic 
of breathing, and hence, of life. Count 
de Gebelin derives it from the outline 
of the face, which to him was symbolic 
of the idea of existence. 

F is the twin or the parallel of V, 
and grammatically alternates with it in 
plurals whose singular terminates with 
f. Before the ancient form of U was 
taken for V, and a new letter in form 
invented to represent U, the sound of 
V was indicated by an inverted F. In 
the Runic alphabet alone, it stands first 
—a position evidently attained by acci- 
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dent. Quintilian stigmatized its power, 
z.¢., the sound heard in uttering it, as 
scarcely human. That it is not one of 
the most extensive or popular of sounds, 
is evident from the fact that it is not 
found in the Devanagani, nor in any of 
the dialects derived therefrom, and is 
wanting in most American languages. 

G was formerly written the same as 
our present C, although it possessed 
the same power then as now. The new 
character was invented by a freedman 
of Rega, a Roman citizen, just before 
the Christian era. It was deprived of 
its place as the third letter; and with- 
out apparent cause, inserted between F 
and H, as the seventh of the alphabet. 

The history of and opinions concern- 
ing H are very interesting, but of too 
great length to be narrated. Its inven- 
tion is attributed to Simonides, who 
made it by doubling the E, thus—Ed@- 
Count de Gebelin imagines it to repre- 
sent the second source of life, it being, 
when uttered, a mere breathing. For 
this reason it has been denied a place 
in the alphabet, or the dignity of the 
name of a letter, by some grammarians. 
The Greeks divided the letter, using 
one half t, or®, to represent a harsh 
or sharp breathing, and the other half to 
represent a milder one. To its power 
Cicero had a peculiar aversion. 

If the powers of letters, or the ele- 
mental sounds of the human voice, do 
not have any connection with the ideas 
which, used collectively, they are in- 
tended to represent, then it is a most 
remarkable and curious coincidence that 
the short sound of I is used in ail lan- 
guages to denote diminution—things 
little, thin, slim, shrill, flitting, etc. Nor 
is it an isolated instance of such coinci- 
dence. The dot of the small i came 
into use some time in the fourteenth 
century. 

The sound of J, called also the conso- 
nantal sound of I, was fortunately for 
the harmony of their languages un- 
known to the ancient Greeks, Latins, 
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Hebrews, Ethopians and others, and is 
still unknown to the Irish, German, 
Magyar, Spanish, and other modern ian- 
guages. The curve was added to I, 
forming J, about the same time the dot 
was given to it by some Dutch printers ; 
hence for a long time it was designated 
as the Dutch I. Eight different letters 
are employed to represent it, giving rise 
to much confusion. 

K is one of the introduced letters in 
the Latin alphabet. Many Latin writ- 
ers, like fogies of the present time, op- 
posed to anything new, strenuously ob- 
jected to its adoption. Fogyism of that 
day, however, seems to have been about 
as successful as it is at the present 
time ; for it was not only recognized as 
an allowable letter, but was so com- 
pletely incorporated with the other let- 
ters, as one of them, that it was branded 
on the forehead of slanderers, being the 
initial letter of Kalumnia. 

As before noticed, L is not found in 
some languages. It frequently indicates 
diminution, and in English is the pecu- 
liarity of words denoting sprightliness 
or agility. It is used very extensively 
as a phonetic or orthoépical expedient 
in etymology. 

The easiest consonantal sound is that 
of M, and it is therefore the first conso- 
nant (with the doubtful exception of B) 
articulated by children. In combination 
with A, it forms the basis of many words 
first interesting to children. Itis found 
in all languages—has one uniform and 
well known sound in all—and has come 
down to us from very ancient times un- 
changed in power. 

Much discussion has arisen concern- 
ing the arrangement of the letters— 
whether such arrangement is natural, 
and if so, upon what principle it de- 
pends. Thus, why does N follow M, 
instead of vice versa, which would seem 
to be the natural order? It can scarcely 
be because of the affinity of sounds. Is 
it because of the association of ideas? 
The ancient name of M, also signified 
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water; of N,a fish. In this case the 
ideas are natural, and mutually suggest- 
ive, but it is the strongest illustration to 
be found among the letters. 

If we commence and give the sound 
of Ain arm, (its natural long sound) 
and prolong the tone, gradually closing 
the aperture of the mouth, but observ- 
ing to bring it as nearly as possible to 
a circular form, it will be observed that 
without any interruption we have passed 
from the vowel A to O, and from O to 
U; O, therefore, occupying an inter- 
mediate position between A and U. 
It is from the shape of the mouth while 
uttering it that some derive the form of 
the letter. Its sound is the language 
of admiration, warning, compassion, en- 
treaty, and pain, as A is also the lan- 
guage of despair and disgust, in nearly 
or quite all the languages. In Irish 
names, as O’Connel, it signifies “son 
of”; in French geography, it denotes 
West, and in German, East. 

The pure sound of P is wanting in 
many languages, especially in the’ Amer- 
ican. It is very common in the Chi- 
nese, and is entirely wanting in the Jap- 
anese. 

Q is another letter which is said to 
have forced its way into the Latin al- 
phabet contrary to the determination of 
the grammarians. It is said to have 
taken its present name from the French 
queue, a tail, it being an O with a tail to 
it. Itisa little singular that this let- 
ter is always followed orthographically 
by U. 

The most difficult sound to utter, and 
therefore the last learned by children, 
is that of R; it is found in nearly all 
languages, and is very common in ours. 
It was called by the Latins the /itera 
canina, from a fancied resemblance in 
its sound to the barking of a dog. 

The chief sibilant in our language— 
S—is found in most others ; yet in some 
it is wanting. It is a lack of the power 
of uttering it that causes lisping. The 
Ephraimites are a noted and familiar 
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illustration of a nation of lispers. In 
several languages it is the sign of the 
plural number. 

However interesting these scraps of 
history or peculiarities of letters may 
be, the limits of this article forbid fur- 
ther notice. Were it otherwise, it might 
readily be extended to the size of a large 
volume. In the preceding pages, an 
indirect allusion has several times been 
made to an ingenious theory put forth 
and maintained by an erudite philolo- 
gist, who avers that each of the four 
classes into which consonants are di- 
vided, viz: gutturals, dentals, liquids 
and labials, was intended to express 
corresponding ideas. Thus, the guttur- 
als express causal ideas, the liquids 
moving effect, the labials living effect, 
and the dentals dead result. He illus- 
trates this by many examples, not from 
the English language alone, but from 
various languages—and those not gen- 
erally supposed to be related. 

“Tf these suggestions be true,” anoth- 
er writer most aptly remarks, “then the 
letters contain all the true meaning and 
signification there is in a language, and 
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the proper method of studying a lan- 
guage is to evolve it from its alphabet.” 
If they be true, we may add, what a 
source of pleasure has the scholar dis- 
covered ; for the beauty, force and mean- 
ing of each word is magnified as many 
fold as it contains consonants. 

According to this theory, the word 
phthisis contains a representation of 
the nature and causes of the disease, 
together with an individual suffering 
therewith—all represented to the mind 
of him who is familiar with the subject 
as quickly as is the image and qualities 
of a cow, at sight of the word cow. 
This is the deepest and most interesting 
division of the subject of letters; and 
containing as it does matters for several 
“talks,” for the present, it is left for 
your consideration. 

Is there not here a broad field for in- 
vestigation and research? There age 
no more continents for us to search out; 
but discoveries remain to be made in 
the literary world which shall hand some 
names down to posterity with a fame 
beside which that of Columbus shall 
be as the waning moon to the rising sun, 
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T was a very broad plain, was that 
| I walked well-nigh an afternoon 
to cross, going down to the Santa Ana. 
And it was a very dry plain then, and 
a very torrid one, I remember. All 
the grass on it was lint-like and crisp, 
as if it had passed througk an oven; 
and there was no green thing but a belt 
of dwarfed live-oaks, where a dead creek 
had its winter course to the river. 

When I reached the river, I stood 
dismayed, for it was many rods wide, 
and ferry there was none. But when I 
came quite close, I found it was only the 
shimmer of a river—the cast-off skin 
of a river whichhad molted. Like most 


of the streams of California which live 
through summer, it was little more than 
a ribbon of moist, gleaming sand. It 
was then I understood why, even to the 
Pacific coast, when the inhabitants speak 
of the river, they mean the Colorado ; 
just as, for seven hundred miles west of 
the Mississippi, the Texans still speak 
so of that river. 

Here, as at the Temecula, the valley 
tributary to that of the Santa Ana is 
greater than its principal. The Chino 
valley is colossal for width ; it is almost 
Arizonian. Would that it had also the 
early and latter rains of Arizona; its 
summer as well as its winter showers ! 
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Arizona’s two months of summer rain 
make juicy beeves ; but the thin soil of 
its great plateaus can never give Cali- 
fornian crops of barley. 

In this Chino valley there is almost 
everything characteristic of autumnal 
California. Here are the fiery corn- 
fields, and the broad farms of barley- 
stubble ; the bunch-topped California 
willows, very vocal with myriads of red- 
winged blackbirds ; the fens along the 
slothful creek, very black, and very 
treacherous, and very full of flags and 
tule ; vast brown plantations of river 
burrs, hatcheling the empty air ; white 
coppices of mustard, long ago dead, 
dead, dead; calabacilla vines which 
cover roods of ground, and over which 
yellow death creeps out in an ever- 
widening circle from the root, strewing 
the ground with rasping leaves, and lit- 
tle yellow gourds ; and countless ashen 
or tawny acres of pasture. Here are 
arroyos, sluiced down from the hills, 
through the bench of plain, to the valley, 
in hideous deep gulches ; ugly foothills, 
tawny witha thin hairy grass that crackles 
beneath the shoes ; and mountains be- 
yond, on either side, baring their brown 
heads for very heat, which stands quiv- 
ering on end, like the hair of one elec- 
trified. 

But after one passes a few miles up 
the valley above El Rincon, beyond the 
more immediate dampness of the Santa 
Ana, colors return. There are valley 
pastures of generous hue; there are 
myriads of grazing cattle; and again 
there is, on one side of the valley, a gor- 
geously tinted phylactery of foothills, 
like cloth of Arras. 

When I saw this, I quite lost heart. 
Though there were new and brighter 
tints entering into this new series, I 
shrank from trying to set them down. 
I mentioned to a military friend my dis- 
couragement, and read to him para- 
graphs of preceding descriptions. He 
had brought a case of preserved butter- 
flies from Arizona ; and this he kindly 





offered to put at my disposal, as _illus- 
trations of these new and unnamed 
tints. This offer I gladly accepted, but 
in a moment I was seized with a worse 
despair. Who should interpret the Ari- 
zonian butterflies ? How illustrate the 
unknown by the unknown ? 

From the day I entered California, 
the citizens whom I met expressed to 
me their regrets that I had not first 
seen their country inspring. But I was 
content that it was not so. What is a 
green leaf to me, when its neighbors 
are millions more? There are many 
tourists who travel, as Rousseau has 
said, merely to arrive ; and these, doubt- 
less, would have passed through here in 
autumn, from Dan to Beersheba, and 
cried, “’T is all barren.” These would 
make their pilgrimage through Califor- 
nia when their wheels would trundle 
daintily over the infant grass, and all 
dust would be washed from the air ; and 
then the land, in its green and sump- 
tuous robes, its regal habiliments of 
promise, would float in upon their flac- 
cid minds in a faint and general mag- 
nificence. But to them the heat and 
the manifold discomforts of autumn 
would blemish all its beautiful ripeness, 
all its fulfillment of sound and juicy 
fruitage. I chose to see California in 
the perfect and mellow hours of its frui- 
tion, however withered might be its 
leaf, rather than in the shining days of 
its blossom ; and I had nothing to re- 
gret. 

There was little irrigation in the Chino 
valley, for there are certain difficulties 
in the way. In the needful period the 
streams of California are shrunk so thin 
over the sand that they become a mere 
slice of waters ; and when the irrigating 
sluice is introduced into them, the mouth 
becomes choked with sand. Again, the 
banks are commonly so steep and high 
that the water must be conveyed far 
down stream before the fields sink toits 
level. Thus he who digs a ditch in Cal- 
ifornia thereby gives hostages for neigh- 
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borly behavior. He must needs trench 
it across his neighbor’s land next above 
him ; and if two contend at noon, at 
night the one will slit the other’s trench 
that is on his ground, and thus mar his 
corn. 

The farmers of California must dig 
numerous wells, as the Sicilians do, and 
water their pumpkins, and their corn, 
and their gardens from these. Else they 
must search the world over for swift 
cereals and tubers, which can bring har- 
vests through the summer drought to 
ripeness on the impulse given by the 
March rains. Wheat and barley and 
the vine accomplish this in common 
summers unwatered. 

For the first time in my journey, I as- 
cended one valley, and crossed over to 
descend another, without having climbed 
a divide. The broad prairie-like valley 


of the Chino. suddenly pitches a tack 
from the westward to the southwest- 
ward, sweeps around a copperas-colored 


headland, plumed with live-oaks, and 
then shrinks into a dwarf. This I 
thought was an arm of the main valley 
until, where three great cactus clusters 
stood in a very black bog, I crossed a 
feeble rill, and found it was trickling 
away from the Santa Ana. Springs 
soon made it the San José, capable of 
watering a hundred fields. 

Chemizal, and bowlders, and fogs no 
longer ; but hills all rounded and shorn 
and shaven. The land puts on a broad 
and solemn countenance to meet the 
Pacific. 

At first the San José gives only nar- 
row willowed slips of flats ; and all the 
hills are marshalled close along, round 
and bare and conical. It is as if the 
valley was trenched a hundred feet deep 
in an immense rolling plateau, whose 
river edges were fashioned into rows of 
huge mounds, and longer fragments of 
hills. Valley and mound and plain are 
all deeply laid with that fat brown-black 
loam—the adobe—which is one of the 
wonders of California. But valley and 
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mound alike were then a hard desert of 
very faded green, so colored by the 
worthless littie weed, the Zo/eo. Worth- 
less I have written it unjustly, for it is 
the servant which, holding its spreading 
stems over these dusky mounds—great 
heirs of Egypt—has screened them from 
the too fiery regards of the sun through 
the-centuries of their nonage, ‘ while 
waiting forirrigation. In all this green- 
ish-brown desert one mound shows on 
its slopes two or three bright dwarf- 
walnuts ; another, perhaps as many live- 
oaks ; while another covers its loamy 
head with a skull-cap of cactus. 

Down the San José I seemed to be 
walking in a foreign land. Many of the 
low hills, at a distance south of the 
stream, stood in a fine old brown, of a 
hue as rich as any stone front on Broad- 
way. Sometimes the stream buried 
itself so deep in its narrow bed that the 
valley seemed to sweep right across. 
Again it had shreds of willow and live- 
oak fringes ; and hiding on these tim- 
bered banks, as if averting their eyes 
from the strange vast nakedness around, 
were houses, neat and pretty and airy 
as if in Savoy, with yards of tobacco- 
trees, weeping willows and pimientas. 

As I traveled farther down, the valley 
broadened grandly out. There was no 
longer any tree, nothing except the 
dusty-looking poleo; and often that 
failed, leaving blotches of brown. I 
passed one great herd after another of 
horses, fair as gray Flanders mares, and 
proud and wild in their splendid beauty. 
There was not a stall, nor a crib, nor a 
blade of hay, within miles ; and I won- 
dered much what all these frisky ani- 
mals ate for grass. I noticed, to my 
surprise, that they chose the nakedest 
spots, where they kept busily mumbling 
over the ground. On approaching some 
of the tamest—which I carefully avoided 
when they were cattle, for they sometimes 
wanted to look at my heels—I found 
they were gathering the burrs of the 
burr-clover, strewn in myriads on the 
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ground. In early summer the clover 
fills these burrs with oily seeds, then 
withers, and by the season the poleo 
blossoms, has disappeared so utterly 
that only these burrs and crushed stems 
are visible. See how Nature lays up 
store for these noble herds through the 
drought ! 

El Monte was hidden from me till I 
was right upon it, by its lusty weeds, 
vineyards, willows and corn-fields. The 
flaunting jungle of various products in 
which this town crouches, abundantly 
shows what California would be, if its 
valleys were moist as this spot. 

West of El Monte I crossed a broad 
hard plain to the point of the wedge of 
hills which is thrust down between the 
San Jose and the Los Angeles. The 
road led directly through it, gently heav- 
ing and tossing two or three miles among 
great mounds, almost as conical and 
smooth as if chiseled by art. Then the 
Los Angeles valley opened before me, 
trending southward; while thirty miles 
or more to the north I saw the Santa 
Monica mountains, wandering lone and 
vast in the haze westward toward the 
sea. The valley sweeps down from 
them between hills and mounds, which 
tumble together in a kind of smooth 
bulky grandeur, as they slope easily 
down from the mountains. On the 
west side of the stream a handful of 
low mounds is flung against it, crowding 
the city close down near the water. All 
down through this tumbling desert winds 
avalley half a mile in width ; and within 
its narrow space whatever green and 
trooping splendors grow from the tropic 
ground of California, or are conceivable 
in the imagination, are represented. A 
mile or two below the city the mounds 
cease on both sides, and the verdure 
broadens immeasurably out toward the 
Pacific. As I stood at the foot of the 
hills, three-quarters of a mile from the 
city, all of it but its steeples was hidden 
by the orchards ; but all the fabulous 
gardens and vineyard glories of Damas- 
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cus, “ Pearl of the East,” were not 
sweeter to the eyes of Mohammed than 
were those of the River and City of the 
Angels to mine. 

Crossing the narrow terrace, I sat 
under the willows, and bathed my fore- 
head with the water which slips along 
so thin over golden sand. On the city 
side, the valley is nearly level with the 
river ; and I walked along an old avenue 
of willows, which were topped back 
year by year, but which bore an incred- 
ible bunch of,sprouts half arching the 
road. Soon these gave place to hedges 
of stalwart canes, which bowed their 
ambitious heads with the sheer weari- 
ness of growing. In another place was 
a curious old Spanish hedge of living 
cactus. 

I entered the city; but straightway 
fled from its dust, to wander in the vine- 
yards and orchards. It has suburbs up 
the valley, but they are plantations of 
vines ; it has suburbs down the valley, 


but they are orange groves. I went out, 


but wist not where to go. I went down 
long alleys, fenced and over-arched with 
willows, where white cottages and red- 
tiled adobés played bo-peep in orchards ; 
strolied through open gates, left in Eden- 
like simplicity, unguarded; sauntered 
now among big borders and terraces, 
where crimson roses and dahlias still 
lingered ; now through untidy gardens, 
where unhandsome burrs and weeds 
choked the path, flaunting their ragged 
heads ambitiously above the very eaves 
of arbor or pent-house, and where the 
castor-oil plant shook out its nasty 
wealth of leaves from every corner and 
hedge-row ; and now through neglected 
orchards, where yellow and fragrant 
bushels of fruit smirked from green 
boughs, or wasted their quality down 
among the tangled grass and leaves ;— 
still walking on and on, “in wandering 
mazes lost ;” and when, like a long-toss- 
ed mariner, I improved the first opening 
in the leafy clouds to take my bearings, 
and endeavor to ascertain my course, 
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I found I was indeed lost — lost in an 
orchard-main of lemons, and castor-oil 
plants, and pomegranates, and burrs, 
and oranges. 

Then I sat down under a pear-tree to 
eat; but after living five months on 
bread and beef, I could eat but one; it 
was so large. I don’t know what kind of 
pear it was; but it was very yellow, and 
very pulpy, and very luscious. But the 
apples were something too vapid. Then 
I rose up to take fresh soundings ; and 
getting sight of a modest steeple, went 
out through an orchard that seemed to 
have all tropical and temperate weathers 
for its own. Here were green and yel- 
low and red-streaked apples, mellow on 
a hundred trees; and quinces, more 
scarce, on cob-webbed bushes ; orange 
leaves assumed their freshest gloss, as 
if to shame the dull-green fruit; big, 
long citrons and pigmy lemons shook 
hands of kinship across interlacing 
boughs ; the grape-stock, unlike those 
of less opulent soils, stood boastfully 
up alone, playfully covering the peeping 
eyes of its children with its leafy um- 
brella; the ruddy cheeks of pomegran- 
ates laughed gayly, betraying ill-stocked 
heads ; solemn and umbrageous olives 
offered their bitter, green, miserable 
fruit, with a miserly sparseness—here 
and there one, puckering the mind’s eye 
to remember it; the neighboring fig, 
with its deep-scalloped leaves, suggest- 
ing to Mother Eve her first embroidery, 
showed its dark ripe fruit between; 
here and there a sallow peach, with 
cheeks in the unhealthy cosmetics of a 
spinster age, hung alone on the bough; 
and the pear, peerless in orchards, 
shook from hard-taxed limbs its golden 
tribute money. A date-palm across the 
way, with its thatched trunk looking 
like the side of a Suabian peasant 
hut, flung out atop its crest of yellow- 
stemmed leaves, like great ostrich 
plumes. A fan-palm, bard by, hoisted 
its broad vanes, as if to caus the Pacific 
breeze. 
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Before I had fully quitted the vine- 
yard, I had entered the city. The pears 
dropped their juicy and luscious ingots 
almost upon the fruit-stand. The sound 
of falling apples and the odorous breath 
of pears superfluous on the ground were 
wafted on the ocean breezes, through 
the streets: yet these fruits sold at the 
stalls for exotic prices ! 

Los Angeles stands with one foot in 
the valley, and the other on a terrace of 
plain, only broad enough for two streets ; 
and here Main street draws out its length 
through the dust. Fifty feet above it, 
the mounds round up their nude, tawny 
summits to the dusty sunbeams of Oc- 
tober ; fifteen feet below it, spreads out 
an April splendor of vineyards, and 
citron and walnut groves, and hedges 
bristling with cactus, or cool in the 
mouldering shadow of willows. The 
business houses are built in a single, 
flat story, with permanent awnings, as 
in tropical countries, continuous along 
the street. If the citizens have any 
prérogative that they would defend with 
their best blood, it is that of pulling off 
and putting on once a year their asphal- 
tum roofs. All along the streets, the 
kettles of pitch seethe in their little 
black furnaces, beside the pavements. 
All through the months of droughts, 
the stench of their boiling goes up; 
while, from seared mound and fiery 
street, dust responds to dust. 

But in the suburbs, there is a beauty 
perennial through the droughts. There 
is an embroidered and flowery geometry 
of gardens, and arbors in the vineyards, 
and villas nested among weeping wil- 
lows, and dark solemn olives, and pimi- 
entas, delicate in their fringe of foliage 
and swinging scarlet pouches of seeds. 

Borne across a thousand aromatic 
groves of orange, and citron, and Cali- 
fornia walnut, the long Pacific breeze 
comes up; and returning, travels again 
along the labyrinth to the sea, swinging 
in the streets of the city its morning 
and evening censers of sweet incense. 
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While in Los Angeles, I paid a visit 
to one of its wine cellars. 
* At times it really does me good 
To come down among this brotherhood, 


Dwelling forever under ground, 
Silent, contemplative, round, and sound.” 


We wandered wide through subter-, 
ranean gloom, along mouldering alleys, 
brooded over by a sepulchral solitude, 
and among ghostly tiers, where solemn 
tuns below smiled grimly at us in their 
ponderous circumference, and pert bar- 
rels atop filled their little cheeks with 
smirk and grimaces. Clink! A rag- 
ged shard from a bottle bursting on the 
rack strikes our lamp, while others 
hurtle around in a random broadside. 
We strayed on and on among these 
mutinous and fiery souls. Here and 
there a hoary streamer of cobwebs, like 
the beard of some ancient warden of 
the place, swayed with a gentle motion 
as we passed, as if muttering at our 
intrusion ; and the light of the lamp 


glistened on damp spots on the walls, 
which seemed to be great eyes, glower- 
ing wrathfully at us. 

When we returned to the pleasant 
light of day, there stood a row of flasks, 
beaming in moist expectancy, of many 
colors. 


“Quis udo 

Deproperare apio coronas 

Curatve myrto? Quem Venus arbitrum 

Dicet bibendi?” 
Where are the conch-shaped vessels 
of perfumes, and the vases of roses 
around the room? Where the roast 
boar’s-head, and the moist celery? 
Where the cool vermilion frescoes on 
the walls, and the fountain, and the 
gorgeous lilies in tlfe peristyle? Where 
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the reclining guests, whose flowing 
locks glisten with Syrian unguents ? 

But we have here no longer immortal 
Falernian, nor common Sabine, nor old 
Carcuban, nor care-dispelling Massic. 
Bring Angelica, golden juice; and sil- 
very White Wine of Los Angeles; and 
roundest, mellowest Port; and impe- 
rial Champagne ; and juice of San José; 
and ruddy flagons from Sonoma! 

Which shall I pour for you: efferves- 
cing Champagne, or still Angelica? The 
former has a most delusive sparkle, as 
it lies there in its crisp and tender pal- 
lor; and as you lift it before you within 
the frosted rim, a cool, delicious shiver 
creeps around your heart-strings; the 
latter is like liquid gold, and pours with 
a deep, tranquil richness, and indescrib- 
ably smooth, creamy, and melliflous mel- 
lowness, deliciously electric as Love’s 
young kiss. The former isa Parisian 
blonde—brilliant, fragile, sweetly trem- 
ulous in her ethereai beauty; but the 
latter is your own pure girl of Califor- 
nia—her soft “brown hair just lighted 
with gold,” and through whose “ melan; 
choly eyes divine” you look into a soul 
full of all gracious tenderness. You 
choose the latter. It is well. Leave 
Champagne to flippant boys, and to 
eaters of cheese and mustard; Angelica 
is for finer souls. 

To California—land of the brightest 
dreams of our childhood ; of the pas- 
sionate longings of our youth; and of 
the most splendid triumphs of our man- 
hood—land of golden thoughts; of 
golden hills ; and of golden mines—we 
pour this golden wine as our parting 
libation. 
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‘ N JE recognize a distinction be- 

tween newspapers and journal- 
ism, speaking usually of the one as the 
newspaper business; of the other, as 
the profession of journalism. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of 
journalism as a profession, we may 
profitably spend a few moments in re- 
viewing the newspaper business. If 
we regard it from a purely commercial 
standpoint, we can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion that there are few lines of 
business in which more roguery is prac- 
ticed, or in which worthless shoddy is 
more frequently palmed upon a cred- 
ulous public, in the place of good, sub- 
stantial broadcloth. Dropping meta- 
phor, we shall find that the modern 
newspaper fulfils the presumed mission 
of the Press in a very unsatisfactory 
manner; and we will endeavor to ex- 
plain why this is so. If we assume 
that a newspaper is merely a business 
enterprise, in which all other considera- 
tions must be made subservient to the 
one great primary object—money-mak- 
ing—we shall be taking the basis upon 
which many, we might say most, jour- 
nals are undertaken, in the present day. 
From such a standpoint, we should 
probably decide that the main feature 
of a newspaper should be the recital 
of current events of the hour as fully as 
possible, and the guidance of the edito- 
rial part of the enterprise so deftly that 
it should always be found on the popu- 
lar side of every question. Of course, 
independence would be utterly incom- 
patible with such a course; nor could 
such a paper exercise much influence 
for good upon its readers. The main 
object might, perhaps, be eventually 
attained; but the true mission of the 
Press would have been neglected. For 
the Press has a mission, and one of 
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great responsibility, and this cannot be 
ignored with safety to the community. 
A comparison between newspapers and 
ordinary business enterprises will not 
hold good beyond this point: that a 
certain amount of capital is necessary in 
all cases. When once the journal is be- 
fore the public, the parallel ceases. A 
newspaper is an educational agent: it 
appeals, not to the senses, but to the in- 
tellect of man; and he who undertakes 
such an enterprise, should comprehend 
that he is not merely about to enter 
upon a manufacture, or trade, but that 
he is about to take upon himself the 
serious responsibility of teaching his 
fellow-creatures—whether for good or 
evil will depend upon his own condi- 
tion. It is sometimes asserted that the 
Press is not an instructor; that educa- 
tion forms no part of its duties; and 
that it is a mistake to separate it from 
commercial undertakings. This asser- 
tion would be true only in one event, viz: 
if newspapers confined themselves to 
the retailing of news, and abstained from 
comments altogether. But this is not 
the system upon which modern journals 
are conducted. On the contrary, it is 
customary to accompany the publication 
of all news of importance with editorial 
comments, explanatory or otherwise. 
Thousands of persons depend for their 
comprehension of current events upon 
these editorial elucidations ; and it is im- 
possible to conceive of a modern news- 
paper, however badly conducted, which 
has not influenced, and does not influ- 
ence, to a very considerable extent, the 
opinions of many persons. It is clear, 
then, that more than a business respons- 
ibility devolves upon the publisher of a 
newspaper ; and that he is bound, by the 
moral law of society, to exercise due 
vigilance in the conduct of the power- 
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ful agent he controls, lest he should be 
the means of working harm to the com- 
munity which enables him to subsist. 
In ordinary commerce, when we find 
that a tradesman adulterates his wares, 
we withdraw our custom from him. 
When we find that a merchant has 
cheated us, we demand restitution, or 
invoke the aid of the civil law to expose 
and to punish him. For every infraction 
of commercial integrity we have pro- 
vided penalties, which we enforce rigor- 
ously, and which we rightly consider 
necessary for mutual protection. But 
the dishonesties and frauds of trade 
affect only our physical well-being. 
The dishonesties and frauds of litera- 
ture act directly upon our mental con- 
stitutions. The wrong done in trade 
may be set right by a decision of a 
court of justice, and the effect is evan- 
escent. But what court of justice can 
atone for the wrong done in disseminat- 
‘ing falsehood, or in instilling opinions 
which may react disastrously upon the 
whole social system of a nation ? 

It is therefore most important that 
‘the integrity of the Press should be 
maintained, and that the profession of 
journalism should be swayed by intel- 
ligence and enlightenment. At the 
present time, these weighty consid- 
erations appear to be almost entirely 
ignored; and though there are some 
noble examples of true journalism in 
the land, the aggregate presents a spec- 
tacle equally sad and humiliating. The 
power of the modern Press, for good 
and for evil, is enormous; and when 
actuated by patriotism, or earnest desire 
for the public weal, its beneficent in- 
fluence is unbounded. But though there 
are in the great cities of the world—such 
as London, Paris, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and San Francisco—some jour- 
nals whose course is consistently pure 
and high-minded, and whose general 
concuct is an honor to the profes- 
sion and to the age, the great mass 
of the Press are entitled to no such 
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praise. Setting aside the few leading 
journals in the land—and their number 
is exceedingly small—the historian of 
the future, reading the files of American 
newspapers for 1868, might be induced 
to form a very erroneous opinion of the 
condition of the country at this time. 
For he would find facts distorted, occur- 
rences misrepresented, men maligned 
or lauded, as the case may be, according 
to the political views of the journal he 
was perusing. He would find intolerance 
and prejudice soiling the pages under 
his hand wherever he turned. He 
would find that, in the main, rant and 
declamation, frothy philippics and gross 
personal abuse, stood for argument; 
and that but few traces of calm and dis- 
passionate reasoning could be found. 
He might, perhaps, eventually come to 
the conclusion that there had never 
been a time when license flourished 
more rankly in the Press of a nation, 
or when truth was more systematically 
kept out of sight, at the bottom of her 
traditional well. We do not assume 
that the historian’s conclusion would be 
a correct one; but he would find ample 
reasons for it, for he would naturally 
form his judgment upon the condition 
of the majority. 

It has been said that there are two 
things which every man thinks he can 
do: the first is to drive a gig; and the 
second, to write a leading article. In 
every other profession it is conceded 
that a special education is necessary, 
but there are few men who do not im- 
agine that they possess the requisite 
ability to edit a newspaper. In fact, 
journalism in this country has come to 
be a kind of almshouse for décayed 
business men, and the odd idea seems 
to have obtained that though a man has 
failed in half a dozen callings demand- 
ing no special mental qualifications, he 
stands a fair chance of succeeding as 
an editor—an occupation which re- 
quires more than ordinary intelligence 
and perspicacity. The immediate con- 
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sequence of this is that a large propor- 
tion of newspapers are edited by men 
who are in no way fitted for the task, and 


whose education is so defective that’ 


their range of vision is necessarily lim- 
ited. These are the men who look 
upon a newspaper as they would upon 
a grocery store—something to make 
money out of— who care nothing about 
the effect, direct or indirect, of their 
publications ; who enter into political 
contests as into a rough and tumble 
fight; who think that to accuse a 
man’s wife of infidelity, or one of his 
relatives of unpunished larceny, is a 
triumph of argumentative acumen; who 
are, in fact, no more fit to be entrusted 
with the weighty responsibility attach- 
ing to the duties of an editor, than a 
drunken man is to’ be placed in charge 
of a locomotive in front of a crowded 
passenger train. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the public generally should 
entertain somewhat confused notions 
about prominent questions of the day, 
when they have to derive their informa- 
tion from sources such as these; or 
that there should be such widely differ- 
ing opinions held as to the true condi- 
tition of the national affairs, while the 
explanations put forward by the press 
are as diverse as the colors in a Harle- 
quin’s coat. 

In regard to politics we must speak 
with caution, for though the “dirty 
pool” tinges everything near it with its 
own dark hue, the time has not arrived 
when absolute fairness in such matters 
can reasonably be hoped for. Yet in 
politics, especially, is ¢he need of edu- 
cation apparent. Men may differ in 
their opinions, and they may express 
their differences through the medium of 
journalism ; but fulsome rant, and coarse 
abuse, and unseemly vituperation, will 
never advance a cause, or persuade an 
opponent. This political licentiousness 
is one of the worst features of modern 
journalism, and it is directly traceable 
to lack of education. It has often been 
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remarked that when men are unable to 
combat the arguments of their antago- 
nists, they grow angry and noisy. Ignor- 
ance naturally takes to bluster to con- 
ceal its shallowness, and the more a 
man is educated, the less inclined will 
he be to leave the broad pathway of hon- 
orable argument for the foul slums of 
invective and personal abuse. And 
though the spectacle of a degraded 
press is painful to contemplate even in 
its simplest aspect, its effects upon the 
people are very serious indeed. As it 
is in the power of a journalist to elevate 
public sentiment, it is also in his power 
to debase it; and though it may be said 
that he cannot demoralize his intellect- 
ual superiors, it must be remembered 
that the great masses of the people are 
those who are most amenable to the 
influence of the press, be it beneficent 
or sinister. It has been urged that it 
is the duty of a journalist, not to lead, 
but merely to express, public opinion. 
Granting that this is so, for the sake of 
argument, we are prepared to demon- 
strate that a journalist cannot but lead 
the people, to a certain extent. What- 
ever opinion he expresses on any im- 
portant subject, is sure to be the opinion 
of a large portion of the community. 
But on every such occasion there are 
two opinions current; and almost in- 
variably one of these is noble and true, 
while the other is ignoble and false. 
According as the writer is cultured or 
uncultured, so for the most part will his 
choice between the two opinions be. If 
in his ignorance he espouse the ignoble 
and mischievous view, who shall say 
that he does not intrench the upholders 
of that view in their position? if he pre- 
fer the broader and nobler side of the 
question, will not the advocates of that 
side feel themselves strengthened and 
supported? The public writer cannot 
be neutral on great questions ; he must 
be either an aid or an obstruction to 
national progress. We have heard sens- 
ible men argue that it would not do for 
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a newspaper to be above the compre- 
hension of its readers, and that the 
most successful journals were those 
which adapted themselves to the con- 
dition of the community that supported 
them. To the first part of this propo- 
sition we assent, but at the same time 
we are of the opinion that no journal 
conducted on the principles we advance 
will be above the comprehension of its 
readers. One of the greatest advan- 
tages bestowed by education is the abil- 
ity to express ourselves clearly, and the 
better educated a man is, the easier will 
his writings be understood, even by the 
meanest intelligence. From the latter 
part of the proposition we dissent, hold- 
ing that the duty of the journalist de- 
mands of him a constant struggle for a 
better state of things, wherever he may 
be. The journalist who establishes a 
paper in a half-civilized frontier town, 
where homicide is considered little more 
reprehensible than rat-killing in the 
metropolis, and who neglects to lift his 
voice against the reckless waste of hu- 
man life, does not do his duty; but the 
journalist who, in such a state of society, 
actually countenances the habitual de- 
monstration of the most ferocious pas- 
sions, is a curse to the community, and 
he will not find, in the end, that his 
ignoble policy has served him. There 
are questions at all times and in every 
society, concerning which it is the duty 
of journalism to speak boldly and to 
speak plainly; and the laggards and 
cowards on such occasions will surely 
reap the fruit of their vacillation or tim- 
idity eventually, in the contempt and 
scorn of the very public they have de- 
graded themselves to satisfy. 

There are too many papers of this 
kind in existence now, and the evil they 
produce is incalculable. They are not 
merely not adove the intelligence of 
their readers—they are de/owit. Every 
man has in his nature a good and a bad 
side, and it is to the latter alone that 
these writers appeal. This is one of 


the results of ignorance ; for were they 
educated, even in the observance of hu- 
man nature alone, they would compre- 
hend that that writer is most popular 
who credits his public with the posses- 
sion of an intelligence somewhat beyond 
what is ordinarily exhibited, and which 
for the most part they really do possess, 
obscured though it may be by the habits 
induced by some peculiar mode of life. 

The principal newspapers published 
in San Francisco are as fair examples 
of upright journalism as can be found 
throughout the land. They are well 
conducted, and ably ; their publications 
are carefully selected and composed, 
and in the main their influence is 
pure and wholesome. There is no lack 
of culture apparent here, or so little 
that we should be hypercritical to ani- 
madvert upon it. Yet even in San 
Francisco there are journals which illus- 
trate the condition of the majority, and 
which, though wielding considerable 
influence, seem to be conducted with 
a recklessness equally reprehensible, 
whether it be born of deliberate purpose 
or unreflecting ignorance. 

When we consider the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of journalism, we must 
conclude that the profession demands 
special training fully as much as do 
physic or law. The modern journalist 
should be well versed in all the subjects 
that are included in a sound nineteenth 
century education. He should be a fair 
linguist, and able to read and translate 
at least French, German, and Italian or 
Spanish. It is perhaps not necessary 
that he should Be a classical scholar ; 
but certainly a knowledge of the classics 
will be useful to him. He should have 
mastered the principles of political econ- 
omy, a science which is of paramount 
importance in his profession, and con- 
cerning which he generally knows little 
or nothing. He should have studied 
history, and ought to be able to deal in- 
telligently with questions of finance ; 
and above all, he should acquire a lucid 
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and perspicuous style of composition, 
free from all tendency to hyperbole, 
plain, manly, and thoroughly intelligible. 
To rise in his profession, the true jour- 
nalist must possess yet other qualifica- 
tions ; but these will depend upon his 
mental constitution more than upon 
culture. He should possess a power of 
generalization equal to that of a skillful 
military commander, and an amount of 
tact such as would fit him for the highest 
diplomatic tasks. He should be bold, 
yet prudent; decisive, yet never hasty ; 
firm, but not obstinate ; logical, but not 
dogmatic. He should be a man of cul- 
tivated self-control, and he should set 
up as 2 rule for his conduct that argu- 
ment alone will result in conviction, and 
that any descent from this is a degrada- 
tion of his calling. It may be said that 
we have placed the standard of qualifi- 
cation too high. We answer that it 
cannot be placed too high. The quali- 
ties which fit a man for the high pro- 
fession of journalism are the qualities 
which would fit him for the most im- 
portant offices in the State, and it is 
inevitable that it should be so. There 
is no profession in which a man wields 
a more powerful influence over his fel- 
lows than this of journalism ; and if he 
has acquitted himself worthily in this, 
there is no position he may not be safely 
trusted in. 

There has gradually arisen among 
literary men a very erroneous notion 
that the profession of a journalist is not 
worthy to rank in the roll of literary 
callings ; and very many even think it 
degrading to write for a newspaper. 
These are altogether mistaken, the truth 
being that, to be an able journalist, it is 
necessary to possess literary talent of 
the very highest order. The man who 
can write a really clever leading article 
every day for a month, must possess 
qualifications which would enable him 
to perform almost any kind of literary 
work that could” be imagined. More- 
over, the newspaper is an admirable 
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training school, and the habits acquired 
there will retain their value for all after 
life. The newspaper writer learns to 
condense his ideas—-a most valuable 
acquirement, as all know who have been 
perplexed by the flux of thoughts which 
sometimes pour upon them when they 
begin to write, only to worry and confuse 
them. He learns to use the most appro- 
priate words, and the simplest; indeed, 
he soon discovers that the simplest ex- 
pressions necessarily are the most ap- 
propriate. He acquires a faculty of 
seizing the pith of a subject at once, and 
experience teaches him to pick out the 
weak places in an adversary’s argument 
with almost unerring instinct. He also 
discovers the value of time—than which 
no young man, writer or other, can learn 
a lesson more important and useful. 
There is, then, nothing debasing in 
journalism ; but, on the contrary, when 
rightly conducted, its natural position is 
in the very front rank of literature. 
Napoleon, who was no lover of free- 
dom, is said to have observed that “a 
journalist is a giver of advice, a regent 
of sovereigns, a tutor of nations. Four 
hostile newspapers are more to be feared 
than a hundred thousand bayonets.” 
But Sheridan portrayed better the power 
of an upright and independent Press: 
“Give me but the liberty of the Press,” 
said he, “and I will give to the minister 
a venal House of Peers—I will give him 
a corrupt and servile House of Com- 
mons—I will give him the full sway of 
the patronage of office—I will give him 
the whole hoSt of ministerial influence— 
I will give him all the power that place 
can confer upon him to purchase up 
submission and overawe resistance ; and 
yet, armed with the liberty of the Press, 
I will go forth to meet him undismayed 
—I will attack the mighty fabric he has 
reared, with that mightier engine—I will 
shake down corruption from its height, 
and bury it amidst the ruins of the 
abuses it was meant to shelter !” 

But the Press must retain its purity 
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to retain its power. So surely as it 
yields to venal influences, its authority 
will decline—its once potential voice 
will die away—until it sinks into the 
unhonored grave which all ignoble 
things must occupy. Such a fate, how- 
ever, will never overtake the Press of 
this country. With all its failings—and 
they are neither few nor venial—it pos- 
sesses a vitality which will survive the 
invidious injuries of bad men, and which 
will finally elevate it above the turbid 
stream of dishonesty and prejudice, of 
calumny and falsehood, which now too 
often rolls threateningly near ; and we 
may live to see the day when the pro- 
fession of journalism shall be honored 
because honorable, respected because 
respectable, ennobling altogether in its 
influence, and advancing, as no other 
power can advance, the cause of social, 
moral and political progress. Even now 
there are in its ranks hundreds of men 
who recognize the great principles of 
their trust, and who act up to them 
bravely and nobly. The course of such 
as these serves as a beacon to guide to 
a safe haven, and its light redeems from 
darkness the less praiseworthy members 
of the profession. But the most formid- 
able obstruction to the progress of pure 
journalism lies in the false estimate 
which is universglly made of the pro- 
fession. While demanding the exercise 
of all those powers which would com- 
mand success in any walk of life, blind 
custom accords to the journalist an 
amount of remuneration absurdly in- 
sufficient, and far beneath: the standard 
which obtains in the other professions. 
This is no doubt one reason why men 
of high mental attainments are reluctant 
to enter upon the work; and it is alsoa 
cause of the ignorant prejudice which 
even yet exists too widely against the 
Press as a means of livelihood. But if 
we are progressing as we affirm and 
believe we are, the time will come when 
the true position of journalism will be 
recognized, and when men of superior 
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education will embrace it on their en- 
trance into life, as they now do what 
are called the liberal professions. This 
will be when we have learned to distin- 
guish between liberty and license, and 
when it will be considered as much an 
outrage upon society to engraft error 
upon the public mind through the me- 
dium of the Press, as it is now to commit 
a burglary or to pick a pocket. It will 
be when we have been educated to a 
comprehension of the truth, that purity 
and wholesomeness are as necessary in 
our mental as in our physical food ; that 
education is not completed in Public 
Schools, Colleges, or even Universities, 
but is carried on through life “by that 
great instructor, the Press ; and that the 
teachings thus conveyed are as import- 
ant in their results as anything that 
can be imparted in the gymnasia, to the 
support of which we contribute so 
liberally. ; 

There is one aspect of journalism 
upon which, as yet, we have not looked. 
We have seen that the responsibilities 
of the profession are great; and we 
have stated cur opinion that the mass 
of journalists are not fitted for the posi- 
tions they occupy. But we have now 
to take into consideration a drawback to 
the profession, which often causes much 
injustice to be done to true journalists. 
We allude to the narrow-mindedness 
and grovelling policy of the newspaper 
proprietors, in too many cases. None 
but those who have experienced it can 
realize the humiliation, the disappoint- 
ment, the self-degradation, the disgust, 
suffered by the journalist who writes 
for a paper governed by this sordid 
spirit. The position of such an unfor- 
tunate is not unlike that of the steed 
in Tennyson’s “ Vision of Sin:” 

“a horse with wings that would have flown, 

But that his heavy rider kept him down.” 
The public do not understand these 
things. How should they? And they 
laugh and sneer at the journal that 
“never has a positive opinion on any- 
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thing,” or that “is always on the fence ;” 
and set down to the account of the editor, 
whose name they may know, faults for 
which he is in truth no more answerable 
than the man in the moon. They are 
not expected to be aware of the deus ex 
machina, the one-ideaed, timorous, nar- 
row-brained proprietor, who stands be- 
hind the screen, and baffles every earn- 
est, honest, outspoken appeal to the 
public, with his: “Stop, we can’t say 
that; that would offend so-and-so ;” or, 
“We shall lose Tompkins’s advertise- 
ment if we publish that;” or, “I expect 
some advertising from that party, so 
you must not attack them.” These are 
the men who spoil good writers; who 
turn their edge so often and so system- 
atically that at last the steel face is 
worn down altogether, and there remains 
only a dull, blunt, soft iron blade. These 
are the men who sometimes acquire 
money for themselves, but never respect 
or influence for the journals under their 
mismanagement. For though there are 
doubtless plenty of people silly enough 
to resent a newspaper attack by with- 
drawing an advertisement, they soon 
find out, if the paper is worth anything, 
that they are injuring themselves more 
than it by their act of vengeance ; and 
when a journal is really frank and hon- 
est in its policy, the public will stand a 
great deal from it. It is your mean, 
narrow-minded, penny-wise and pound- 
foolish newspapers, that sustain the se- 
verest injuries from the very means they 
adopt to avert evil. By cringing and 
bowing and suppling themselves to all, 
they not only please nobody, but end in 
disgusting everybody ; and though their 
sneaking policy may have resulted in 
the access of a paying business, it is a 
business which they hold on a very pre- 
carious tenure, as any business must be 
which is due only to a truckling, time- 
serving course. 

The reform which raises journalism as 
a profession will, it is to be hoped, also 
endow the capitalists of the newspaper 
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business with more enlightened com- 
mercial views. It is necessary that 
they should discard, to a very great ex- 
tent, the little policy which they too 
often adopt now-a-days. No great 
newspaper was ever based upon such a 
scheme, nor is it in the nature of things 
that anything respectable or influential 
should have its origin so meanly. It 
is usually objected by these proprietors 
that though the editor may be a man of 
culture, of much experience, and of cor- 
rect views generally, yet that he cannot 
be trusted to promote the best and most 
important interests of the paper. If 
the editor is really fit to occupy that po- 
sition, he is certainly fit to conduct the 
paper in every way, and his views as to 
the best course to pursue, even in re- 
gard to the moneyed interests of the 
enterprise, are far more likely to be 
sound than those of the proprietor, who 
only looks at the matter in one light, 
and that the light reflected from his 
precious dollars. As it is, the intellect 
of the journalist and the pocket of the 
newspaper owner are constantly at 
war; and the pocket, being the power, 
so often outweighs the intellect that the 
latter becomes dulled and apathetic, 


‘and finally abandons the contest as 


hopeless. We may hope for better 
times in this regard when newspaper 
owners have awakened to a comprehen- 
sion of the moral responsibilities of 
their business ; when they realize that 
to publish a public journal is a very dif- 
ferent undertaking from keeping a gro- 
cery, and embraces a very different set 
of considerations ; and when they begin 
to understand that honesty is the best 
policy in journalism as in trade, and 
that the journal which speaks out, boldly 
and fairly, on all questions of impor- 
tance; which takes a firm stand, and 
is always to be found unmistakably on 
one side or the other; which prefers 
to be decidedly wrong, to being unde- 
cidedly right ; which never suffers pecu- 
niary considerations to come in its way 
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when any question of moral right is con- 
cerned ; which is hearty and vigorous, 
alike in its praise and its blame; and 
which keeps constantly before it a high 
standard of social purity and integrity ; 
is the journal that will find most favor 
with the public, and that will eventually 
acquire not only moneyed wealth, but 
intellectual weight and importance. 
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Wisdom will be justified of her children 
in this, as in all other enterprises ; and 
the man who in commerce would have 
become a merchant prince, will make 
himself celebrated in journalism, while 
the one who would have contented him- 
self with peddling notions, in another 
walk of life, will remain to the last, even 
in the newspaper, a sordid trader. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


T is a matter-of-fact statement, and 
I not an effort to be jocose, to say 
that no more novel subject could be 
presented to the readers of this maga- 
zine than the one that heads this article. 
The bible is a book with which few 
have more than a verbal, parrot-like ac- 
quaintance. There never was any writ- 


ten thing like it; there probably never 
will be again any written thing that will 
have such a vast and benign influence 
on mankind ; yet it has been so defiled 
by stupid or knavish men, that not a 
few earnest persons have passed it by, 
and endeavored to satisfy their needs 


from the Vedas or from Plato. Nearly 
all Christendom cares nothing for it, 
and says so; and of the remainder—the 
so-called professors of religion—a por- 
tion larger than it is pleasant to contem- 
plate regard it, not as a holy book, but 
as something to be respected because 
an established institution, something 
proper to give the eldest son when he 
goes to college. “It’s a deuced good 
thing fora young man to have a bible 
in his room,” Major Pendennis will 
explain. It is not easy to tell the num- 
ber of these “infidel Christians,” but 
we must be careful not t> confound the 
parasite with the body it preys upon. 
Fat Jeshuron on California street must 
not be taken for Jeremiah the Prophet, 
simply because he too is “in the stocks.” 
Jeshuron likes to do the easiest thing, 


and it is easier to own a pew and sit in 
it with respectable frequency, than to 
do those things #/us a painstaking, life- 
long endeavor to live up to his profes- 
sions. 

I said at the start that few know any- 
thing about the bible, and it may be 
further affirmed that incentives to get 
acquainted with it are furnished oftener 
by skeptics than Christians. What 
have our clergymen been doing ever 
since the Reformation to instruct their 
parishes concerning the bible? And 
what have the innumerable Sunday- 
school classes, all over North America, 
been learning during these three hun- 
dred years? The younger classes know 
how old Methuselah was, and the youth 
in the “bible class” have been led up 
to the higher truth that Achan and An- 
nanias were bad because the one em- 
bezzled and the other lied. But can 
they tell why the Christian’s Bible is 
more genuine than Joseph Smith’s? 
Do they know that some parts are 
thought to be not God’s message but 
the devil’s? Have they any idea how 
the books got started, and how they 
fared during those first stormy critical 
centuries? These things for the most 
part they do xo¢ know, pupil nor lay 
member; the pastor probably knows, 
and strangely enough, he keeps the 
knowledge to himself. Let us take 
an example. There is a certain verse, 
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(1 Fohn v : 7) in King James’s version of 
the bible, which has been printed ever 
since the time of Erasmus, and which 
is a forgery. Let us say that ten mil- 
lion testaments have been meanwhile 
published; then it follows that ten mil- 
lion lies have been told by the Christian 
world. Since 1800, at least, the fact 
that it was a forgery has been known 
by every clergyman not absolutely illit- 
erate; yet the old version has been 
allowed to retain the passage, and 
Christians have thought it a matter not 
worth mentioning, that their fellow-wor- 
shippers, wherever English is spoken, 
have been bamboozled into accepting 
for a real revelation of God respecting 
himself the mischievous conceit of some 
unknown person. And now in this 
present year, after the interpolation has 
“ deceived the nations” for three centu- 
ries, and the powerful Baptist sect have 
had the spirit of Christ enough stronger 
than the spirit of custom to omit it in 
their new translation, the act is not very 
kindly received, and various Christian 
reviewers devote much more space to 
finding fault with the handling of Greek 
tenses, than to indorsing a purification 
of the text. In the (correctly translated) 
words of scripture, they “strain out a 
gnat and swallow a camel.” 

The following hints for merely a su- 
perficial study of the bible, it should be 
borne in mind, are the mature, long- 
weighed convictions of the majority of 
biblical scholars—not of the majority of 
mere commentators, Joanna Southcott 
and the rest of them—based moreover 
upon at least a hundred times as much 
testimony as that which sustains our 
present translation. 


I. THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


There are now two versions extant, 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate; the 
former in Greek, and the latter in Latin. 

The origin of the Septuagint is lost 
in fable. It was probably executed for 
a community of Jews, who, from a long 
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residence in countries where Greek was 
the spoken language, had lost their ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew. All traditions 
point to Alexandria as its birthplace, 
and are confirmed by various Egyptian 
words intermixed with the Greek. Ori- 
gen revised it in the third century, and 
finally published in one huge volume a 
version having six columns on a page, 
each column being a separate version. 
This undertaking, it is said, occupied 
Origen and fourteen clerks twenty-eight 
years. 

The Vulgate version was translated 
by Jerome in the fourth century. The 
Septuagint, therefore, is several hun- 
dred years older than the Vulgate, hav- 
ing been compiled before the birth of 
Christ; and the next question is, from 
what was it compiled? or, if it were a 
translation of some ancient Hebrew 
copy, whence came that copy? The 
results of centuries of patient study 
seem to warrant no more definite con- 
clusions than these: The books of the 
Old Testament were compiled from dif- 
ferent sets of documents, at different 
times between about 1100 B.C., and 200 
B.c., or between King Saul and the 
Maccabees. The books of Moses are 
among the earliest, and Daniel one of 
the latest. Scholars distinguish two 
sets by the names “ Elohistic,” and 
“Jehovistic,” since in the one, God is 
called E/ohim, and in the other Fehovah. 
This difference can be traced in our 
English translation by comparing the 
first two chapters of Genesis, the Elo- 
histic documents being used as far as 
the fourth verse of the second chapter. 

The Elohist is supposed to have been 
written before the building of the Tem- 
ple, and the Jehovist about 800 B.c. It 
is through the fusion of two sets of doc- 
uments, that we find in Genesis some- 
times repetitions and contradictions—as 
accounts of the creation of man, in chap- 
ters one and two, and the generations of 
Adam and Enoch, in chapters four and 
five. 
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Between the Testaments there is an 
interval of about two hundred years. 


I.—THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

This volume, which has been a com- 
fort to so many millions, is scarcely 
one-third as large as the Old Testament. 
The Epistles were written before the 
Gospels, and one who desires to read 
the events in their order should begin 
with the former. The earliest epistle, 
(probably that to the Thessalonians) is 
the first voice that breaks the silence of 
twenty years after Christ’s death. By 
that time, Paul had founded various 
new churches, and it became necessary 
to write letters to them from time to 
time. The members of these churches 
were, of course, Jews and Pagans, and 
the topics treated in the letters were 
those most apt to be in dispute; as, 
whether a man could be a christian 
without being circumcised ; whether it 
was right to eat meat offered to idols ; 
with now and then a sharp word for 
talkative women, or for those that got 
drunk at the Lord’s Supper, (see 1 Cor., 
eleventh chapter.) The earliest epistle 
was written about A.D. 50-54, while 
Matthew was probably not written be- 
fore A.D. 70; therefore we must not 
commit the mistake of looking upon 
those fragments of Christ’s history that 
occur in Paul’s letters as borrowed from 
the Gospels, inasmuch as neither the 
Gospels nor the Acts were in existence 
when the letters were written. 

As more societies were started, and 
converts, more or less honest, began to 
write histories of christianity, (as Luke 
intimates in his introduction) it became 
necessary that certain official histories 
should be furnished the widely sepa- 
rated communities ; and this necessity 
was supplied by the four Gospels, which, 
however, are “apologies” rather than 
histories, and make no attempt at any 
chronological order. 

The Letters and Gospels, it is likely, 
were written on the inner bark of the 


papyrus, which being brittle, soon be- 
came broken and thumbworn in its pas- 
sage from church to church, (see Co/. 
iv. 16) and by A.D. 200, no autograph 
copy remained. To the question how 
these autograph copies originated, those 
best fitted to express an opinion reply 
that they are made up by the help of cer- 
tain manuscripts which had been written 
out, by unknown persons for private or 
restricted circulation. The chief rea- 
sons for this supposition are (1) that thir- 
ty or forty years had elapsed since the 
events narrated, and (2) that the simi- 
larity of language through whole verses 
makes it impossible that the writing 
should have been entirely from memory. 

Christ is supposed to have taught in 
Syriac, but the reports of his teaching 
are in Greek, and were written in capi- 
tal letters, without marks of punctuation 
and accent, without spaces between the 
words, and with various abbreviations, 
so that the MS..appeared to the eye of 
the amanuensis much as the following 
verse to an English copyist: ARE 
NOTTWOSPARROWSSOLDFOR 
AFARTHINGANDONEOFTHEM 
SHALLNOTFALLTOTHEGROUN 
DWITHOUTYOURFTHR. The old- 
est MS. of the New Testament now ex- 
isting is supposed to have been written 
in the fourth century. 

King James’s Bible may be traced as 
follows : 

Cardinal Ximenes’s translation in 1514. 

Erasmus’s translation in 1516, using 
five MSS., which passed through five 
editions. 

Stephens’s in 1550, which is mainly 
the fifth edition of Erasmus. 

Beza’s, at Geneva, in 1582, from which 
King James’s translation was made. It 
differs from Stephens’s in but fifty places. 
Consequently, our bible was in effect 
formed from five MSS. and the transla- 
tion from Cardinal Ximenes. 

Griesbach, who published his famous 
testament in 1800, referred to five hun- 
dred MSS., fifteen versions, and sixty- 
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three fathers. The testament of Tischen- 
dorf, the renowned Russian scholar, was 
formed from eyen ampler testimony, 
including the MSS. discovered by him- 
self on Mt. Sinai. 

The result of all the investigations, 
from Erasmus to Tischendorf, is thought 
to justify scholars in rejecting, or mark- 
ing as suspicious, several passages which 
appear in our bible unquestioned. Among 
these, are: the doxology to the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is refected by Tischen- 
dorf, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, 
Erasmus, and Wetstein ; and marked as 
doubtful even in Titman’s testament, 
edited by Professor Robinson. 

Luke xxii, xxiii, and xxvi, rejected by 
Tischendorf, Griesbach, Scholz, Lach- 
mann, Mill, Bengel, and Wetstein—yet 
found in many MSS. 

Fohn vii: 53 to viii: 11, accepted by 
Tischendorf, rejected by Griesbach ; 


accepted by five ancient MSS., rejected 
by six. 


Porter thinks it a fact, pre- 
served in a tradition, but not in the 
original gospel. 

Mark xvi:9-20, rejected by Tisch- 
endorf, Porter, and Hedge; regarded 
as doubtful by Griesbach, yet found in 
most MSS. 

Acts viii : 37, rejected by Tischendorf, 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Por- 
ter; and marked as doubtful by Profes- 
sor Robinson. 

Such are a few of the facts respecting 
the bible; and it is indeed wonderful 
how many church members are indiffer- 
ent to them. If it were Virgil, or a 
pandect of Justinian, it might not be 
hard to account for; but what shall we 
say when the book is called, by the 
very ones who neglect it, “the one su- 
preme, holy evangel from God to the 
human race ?” 

We will work, spend money, or go to 
war, for the bible; but it is too much 
trouble to read it intelligently. A man 
will pay a minister, and go to church, 
and send his children to Sunday-school, 
who would actually be bored by any 
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examination of the bible; and at the 
bottom of his heart, does not care 
whether the prayer his child prays came 
from Jesus, or in part from a low-lived 
ecclesiastic. Whatever be the reason— 
whether we take it for granted or no, that 
there is so much inspiration in the vol- 
ume that the falsehoods get inspired 
too, after a while, as pieces of iron get 
magnetized by lying among those that 
are themselves magnetics—one thing is 
certain, that Christians, and nobody 
else, are bringing the book into con- 
tempt. Criticism seems reluctant to 
enter the domain of common sense; and 
if a minister, studying the text, make 
a discovery, it must remain masked in 
the Greek, and the congregation never 
know it. Humboldt’s Cosmos, Kent’s 
Commentaries, Motley’s Dutch Repub- 
lic, need explanatory foot-notes, and 
have them; but in our bible there is 
no word of explanation from Genesis 
to Revelation, until at last folks forget 
that any explanation is required. 

It is a silly propensity of these days 
to try how little of the bible one can 
believe ; but a better thought will teach 
us to try how much we can believe. It 


‘may be, to some people, a trivial thing 


to see the leading periodicals (Zhe Sat- 
urday Review, The Nation, The New 
York Post, and The North American 
Review) more and more putting on an 
air of patronage when they speak of 
the church and the bible; but to certain 
others it is a matter of deep regret, 
who look back and see that church and 
that book, at which any youngster, now- 
a-days, will fling his pinchbeck wit, so 
nobly guiding our Western civilization 
from the time of Constantine. But the 
difficulty, after all, is within, not outside 
of, Christian congregations. Our en- 
emy is not Agassiz, proving the Florida 
reefs 100,000 years old ; or Bunsen, with 
his Egyptian antiquities ; or Miiller, or 
Bauer,or Renan: but the dangerous thing 
so violently hostile to our welfare is, 
the apathy that reads the bible without 
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attention. It might not be unwise for 
preachers to quit pommelling the “scof- 
fers” for the present, and direct their 
energies to commenting on the fact that 
the church is relapsing into the torpor 
from which Luther roused it, wherein it 
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is ignobly willing to hand over to its 
priests all biblical interpretation and 
criticism. The history,of religion would 
seem to teach that such a state of affairs 
is apt to be followed by a religious revo- 
lution. 





A LEGEND OF SIBERIA. 


GOR BORISOFF and I were 

great friends. He called me his 
American brother. We often spent 
whole evenings tramping together on 
the tundras, seeking the tracks of the 
white fox, and whenever we halted for 
rest, and the inevitable tobacco pouch 
and tinder box had respectively con- 
tributed to our social whiff, the good 
fellow besieged me with questions—in- 
telligent questions too—about the vast 
territory beyond ; the fairy land of his 
imagination ; the country of the power- 
ful American. Half-savage Cossack 
though he was, my friend had conceived 
a very intelligent idea about England 
and France, and many other nations be- 
side. The Russian peddlers who make 
an annual circuit thoughout eastern 
Siberia, often brought among their 
wares little volumes printed in the Rus- 
sian language, and from this meagre lit- 
erature Egor had culled considerable 
information. He had heard of Baron 
Wrangell, the famous old Russian ad- 
miral, and of his explorations from 
Nijnee Kolymsk in search of the fabled 
land on the borders of the open polar 
sea. Indeed, old Berezin, the mer- 
chant of Kolymsk, who accompanied 
Wrangell on many occasions, himself 
in search of the valuable ivory tusks of 
the extinct mammoth, was a relative of 
Egor—a very near one Egor claimed. 
Of course my friend possessed a wife— 
what good Cossack would live without 
this blessing ?—a thrifty little woman, 
who considered her husband worth 


more than all His Majesty the Czar’s 
subjects put together. And Egor 
claimed the palm for beauty and indus- 
try for his little Eudoxia. Once my 
friend rejoiced in a large family, but 
they were all dead now except Arcadi, 
the little girl When I questioned 
Egor about his family, great drops trick- 
led down his swarthy face, and lifting 
his cap reverentially, he replied with 
touching simplicity: “They are in the 
bosom of the good God yonder ;” and 
he pointed thoughtfully to the heavens 
above. Egor was suspicious to a de- 
gree. In every blink of the sun-motes, 
in every shifting of the wind, in the up- 
heaval of a hummock, or the tumbling 
of a snow-bank, he discovered some 
quaint omen. All these omens affected 
in some way or other, either the spawn- 
ing of the salmon or the breeding of 
the deer. If the river-ice floated away 
on the same day that a child might be 
born, this wonderful coincidence was 
set down as an omen either that the 
child’s life would glide away smoothly, 
or that it would be stormy and unpropi- 
tious—the omens being generally made 
to suit the fancies of the prophet. Of 
course, in the bleak wastes of Sibe- 
ria, one would naturally expect to find 
such superstitious tendencies among 
the people; for on the dismal winter 
days, when the sun barely glimmers for 
a couple of hours, they gather around 
their firesides, and while away the time 
relating stories and legends of the prow- 
ess of some gallant hunter who was 
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leagued with the Great Spirit, and who 
slaughtered savage beasts even by the 
gleam of his eyes. Such traditions 
keep superstition alive, and it is not 
strange that my good friend Egor Bori- 
soff imbibed a large quantity of it from 
these fireside gatherings. On the even- 
ing on which my story opens, Egor and 
I had travelled over many versts of the 
frozen snow, and we only rested at night- 
fall. The Aurora Borealis, that magnifi- 
cent pyrotechnic, was dimly outlined in 
the heavens, but its proportions were 
fast assuming a defined form and swell- 
ing out in contrast with the clear Arctic 
sky. We sat down on a hummock and 
silently watched the birth of the Aurora. 
Presently we began to discuss the mys- 
terious blending of those long arms of 
light, and Egor asked if there were ever 
any Auroras in America. I endeavored 
to explain the cause of the phenome- 
non on scientific principles, but Egor 
scouted my dogmas and offered an ex- 
planation which better accorded with 
his own ideas and those of every man, 
woman and child in Markova. I give 
the legend as nearly as possible in his 
own version. 


EGOR’S STORY. 

“ Many years ago, the ostrogs on the 
banks of the Anadyr river were densely 
packed with loyal Cossacks who pos- 
sessed thousands of reindeer, and cared 
not whether salmon were abundant or 
not in its waters ; men who hunted for 
pastime only, and enriched the chapels 
of the holy Russian priests. The fero- 
cious Tchuktchi had not yet appeared 
among them, and the men hunted in 
peace, or roamed with their wives and 
children along the winding Anadyr, and 
followed its course from the head-waters 
to its confluence with the boisterous 
gulf beyond. Far down this river, with- 
in several hundred miles of the bay of 
Kanchalan, a number of these wander- 
ers discovered a site which pleased 
them, and here they built their homes 
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and a strong fort or ostrog besides. 
When the winter had frozen the river, 
the families of the pioneers and num- 
bers of others travelled over the ice in 
sledges to the near village. The name 
selected for it was Urchustecka. 

“ But alack, the life of Urchustecka 
and the prosperity of her population were 
doomed to a short continuance. The 
swarthy nomads of the great deserts 
beyond discovered the new arrivals, and 
the invaders crossed the boundaries 
and beseiged the Cossacks. They 
hoped to secure an abundant harvest of 
plunder. Flocks of deer, caches run- 
ning over with salmon, furs and nets, 
and implements of the chase—all these 
good things invited the Tchuktchi. A 
war ensued—a long, slow, disastrous 
war—but the enemy was superior in 
strategy, and the Cossacks were in a 
bad strait indeed. The war was hardly 
fought by the brave Cossacks, but their 
foes possessed the advantage, because 
even in the level snow they make hid- 
ing places. They fought the fight of 
the Indian—a fight of ambuscades and 
massacre. Stubbornly were their en- 
croachments resisted, but inch by inch 
they drove the Cossacks back to the 
headquarters of the Anadyr. Another 
enemy appeared in the Cossack camp ; 
it was famine; their flocks were gone, 
their storehouses despoiled, and their 
teamg set at liberty. Sharp-faced chil- 
dren and maidens, not less than hag- 
gard women and gaunt Cossacks with 
bloodshot eyes, betokened the appear- 
ance of this pitiless scourge. It was 
worse than famine—it was despair—for 
with the pangs of hunger was born the 
resolve to perish rather than yield to 
their merciless foe. 

“ This was the state of affairs at Ur- 
chustecka; and destruction the most 
complete must have overtaken it, but 
for the bold device of a man who was a 
favorite with the good spirits above. 
This man was Vasilee Sherepoff. It 
was said that a shadow hovered around 
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his head always, and shielded him from 
harm. While yet an infant, Vasilee, like 
Moses of old, was set afloat on a cradle 
of reeds, to drift with the waters wher- 
ever fate might ordain. The women of 
an ostrog on the Mine River had dis- 
covered the waif as he floated past in 
his uncertain craft. They took him to 
their homes, and all in turn nursed him. 
A nomad Tungusi, who happened in 
the ostrog shortly after, related that the 
child was born of a maiden of his tribe, 
who had been compelled to forsake her 
babe as the penalty of her crime—for, 
said the traveller, it was said among us 
that a being of a white color was the 
child’s father, and that he spoke a sin- 
gular language. Some said that he 
came from a place beyond, whence a 
large baidarka conveyed him away. 
The .girl’s father concluded that his 
daughter had begotten of a sprite, and 
he ordered the destruction of the child. 
With this web of mystery woven around 
his young life, and a singular intelli- 
gence, Vasilee started in the world. 
The Cossacks had learnt to reverence 
him as a being from another sphere, 
placed among them as a mark of the 
Great Spirit’s favor. His reserved 
character, too, and mysterious ways, 
enhanced this superstition. He had 
encountered the bear of the north in 
single combat; and with no other 
weapon than his own right hand he 
destroyed the monster. When the Is- 
pravnic was within the very jaws of 
death, this Vasilee had effected his cure 
by miraculous means. He was called 
‘Sherepoff, the Inspired.’ Within the 
yourta, too, his accomplishments and 
superiority were no less marked. When 
he spoke, all listened. Sherepoff’s life 
was replete with incident; and by the 
most simple means he had wrought 
out wonders. Of course, he was 2xs- 
thetic; and by clever devices he re- 
tained the halo of mystery which had 
shaped his career. He it was who 


advised the settling of Urchustecka. 





Now that invaders were at the very 
threshold, it is not strange that to this 
man alone every one looked for relief. 
He had tried every measure to stay the 
encroachment of the Tchuktchi. He 
had gone to their camps, and held par- 
ley with the chiefs ; and the Tchuktchis, 
without themselves' knowing why, had 
allowed him to come and go at his own 
good pleasure, without molestation. 
With despair Sherepoff beheld the 
flocks decimated or captured, and the 
helpless families around him stricken 
with hunger, while the enemy rejoiced 
in plenty. The confidence of his peo- 
ple nerved him to seek assistance from 
heaven, and his prayer was answered. 

“ One night, when matters had arrived 
at this crisis, and the Cossacks were 
assembled in the big yourta, discussing 
their terrible situation, Vasilee entered 
noiselessly, and removing his fur cap he 
shook off the snow, and laid it beside 
the fire to dry. -The eager conversation 
had been silenced upon his entrance, 
and all waited for the speech of the 
chief. But Vasilee Sherepoff was un- 
usually silent that night. He walked 
over to a corner of the room where the 
arms were arranged, and selected for 
himself a bow and a quiver full of 
barbed arrows. He then approached 
the fire, and adjusted the bow-string, 
and tested the quality of the quiver. 
The Cossacks preserved silence; but 
their eyes implored an explanation, as 
Sherepoff never carried arms on any 
occasion. He vouchsafed no explana- 
tion, however; but quietly completed 
his preparations. Presently he donned 
the cap which had now become dry, 
and withdrew in the same manner that 
he had entered. But on reaching the 
door he turned back, and said to the 
men who had risen as if to follow him: 

“*My brothers—you are anxious to 
learn my movements ; seek not to know, 
oh Cossacks ; do not follow me; I know 
your valor, but I pray you do not fol- 
low me. I have spoken with the spirit 
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and he has revealed his presence to- 
night. Stay rather in the yourtas and 
make ready, because to-morrow’s dawn 
will see our tribes on their journey to 
Markova. Betray not the women by de- 
serting them, but await my return in 
patience.’ 

“ Sherepoff’s will was law. The Cos- 
sacks would fain have followed his foot- 
steps, but the news he communicated 
was cheering, and with that they were 
forced to be satisfied. 

“ Outside of the yourta all was still— 
no human being could be seen for miles 
around. The sun was slowly sailing 
away from view, while the moon arose 
in the east and journeyed swiftly tow- 
ards the sun. The great Anadyr lay 
calm and glassy in the chill winter em- 
brace. The snow was caked hard upon 


the river and glistened under the light 
of the two planets, and the imprints of 
deers’ hoofs were frozen on its surface 
and presented a perfect mould. Shere- 


poff moved carefully along, regarding 
every snow-bank and ice-bowlder sus- 
piciously, as likely to conceal a foeman. 
Thus he travelled, sometimes stopping 
for several minutes and listening with 
jealous ear to the wailing of the breeze, 
till he arrived at the base of a steep hill. 
Here the would-be deliverer of Urch- 
ustecka halted, and bending down on 
one knee he gazed over into a hollow 
hewn out of the frozen earth, and half- 
concealed by an overhanging shelf of 
snow. In the hollow a dim light cast a 
flicker over the snow walls, and clus- 
tered around this light were a dozen or 
more savages. Sherepoff appeared sat- 
isfied with the discovery, and retreated 
swiftly to a bowlder near by, which of- 
fered a safe retreat. From this hiding- 
place he gazed eagerly to the eastward 
as though he awaited aid from that 
quarter. The adventurer was conscious 
of the dangers of his scheme, but a holy 
pity for his helpless tribe nerved him 
to success. Presently the light of the 
moon shot across the flaming track of the 
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setting sun. Vasilee gazed more eagerly 
than before, but a smile of joy and tri- 
umph now flashed over his face. Slowly 
the giant orbs approached each other, 
and a singular darkness spread over ice 
and plain. Still Vasilee’s gaze fastened 
on the scene above. The planets drew 
nearer and nearer until a collision seem- 
ed inevitable ; but suddenly, from some 
unknown regions beyond, the Aurora 
sprang between the sun and the moon. 
Its long luminous limbs embraced the 
two, but they were drawn closer to- 
gether in the embrace. 

“ They seemed within an inch of each 
other—the planets. The moment had 
arrived for which Vasilee Sherepoff had 
waited so long. He now arose and 
hastened to the aperture in the Tchuk- 
tchi’s retreat. He then detached a 
strong barbed shaft from the quiver at 
his back, and bent his whole body over 
the hole. The savages detected the 
shadow across their threshold and 
leaped to their feet as one man. Swift 
as thought Vasille aimed at the fore- 
most—a slight touch of the bow-string, 
and the leader rolled back champing 
the snow in the death struggle. Another 
followed, and another, but presently 
the savages gained a foothold outside. 
They glanced at the daring man who 
alone attacked a dozen of their number, 
and their malicious smile told of the 
terrible vengeance in store for Shere- 
poff. He, however, stood calm and un- 
moved amid the uproar around him, and 
silently pointed to the combat above. 
The savages gazed for an instant and 
the next they were flat on their faces, 
rending their hair and howling for mercy. 
Sherepoff smiled sternly and offered to 
stay the convulsion they had witnessed 
if the flocks were restored to Urchus- 
tecka and the inhabitants allowed to 
depart. Rapidly the treaty was con- 
cluded ; the savages would accept any 
conditions. Vasilee raised his hand 
again, and the last ray of the setting 
sun kissed the distant hill-tops and dis- 











appeared. The Aurora lost its vivid 
tints, and the moon sailed triumphantly 
through the floating clouds. The con- 
quest was complete. The Tchuktchi 
muttered ‘Kalmuk’ softly, and with- 
drew in silence to their own camps. 

“When Vasilee returned to the yourta 
he discovered the Cossacks and women 
straining their eyes on a distant column 
of men and women. It was the retreat- 
ing foe.” 

“Many years after,” continued Egor 
Borisoff, as we prepared to return home- 
wards, “Sherepoff revealed that the 
power to bring about the conquest of 
the Tchuktchi was vested in him by the 
spirits ina dream. He prepared accord- 
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ingly to obey their orders, and every- 
thing had been brought about exactly 
as he anticipated.” 

“ And do you believe that, Egor ?” 

“Do I?” responded Egor reproach- 
fully. 

I explained that the great Sherepoff, 
who was held in such reverence, was 
beyond a doubt a very brave man and an 
intelligent. I told Egor how eclipses 
happened and their cause, and if I con- 
vinced him of a great truth I unwittingly 
robbed him of one of his fondest beliefs, 
for when we arrived at the house he 
grasped my hand with fervor and said: 
“You have taught me much, but alas! 
you have shattered a dear illusion.” 

























A LEGEND OF THE MADONNA. 





Once, when the Virgin Mother of our Lord— 
Within that solemn season we record 

The dear Annunciation and the birth 

Of Her most Holy Child—while the green earth 
Was putting up her blossoms to the sun, 

The hours were sweet and sacred every one, 
Calm, chaste and pure, and wholly overcast 
With a soft hallowed light, the Virgin passed 
Into her garden, thinking on her Child. 

Then every flower forgot its nature wild 

And unregarding, for the lilies turned 

To look upon her, and the roses yearned 

For love of her, and a small waxen leaf, 
Slenderly folded, white, was full of grief, 
Perhaps for lacking fragrance—all the rest 
Were numbered in its dowry—unpossessed 

Of any sweets whatever; pale as snow. 

But Mary touched the pallid flower, and lo! 

It blossomed, blushing at the wondrous honor, 
And lifted up its face to breathe upon her 

With heavenly sweet breath, and ever after 

The incense of its ceaseless prayer did waft her, 
Who, in that sacred season that befell 

The Chosen of the Lord, with mystic spell 
Quite unaware, did work a miracle. 
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THE OUTCASTS OF POKER FLAT. 


S Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, 
A stepped into the main street of 
Poker Flat on the morning of the twen- 
ty-third of November, 1850, he was con- 
scious of a change in its moral atmos- 
phere from the preceding night. Two 
or three men, conversing earnestly to- 
gether, ceased as he approached, and 
exchanged significant glances. There 
was a Sabbath lull in the air, which, in 
a settlement unused to Sabbath influ- 
ences, looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face 
betrayed small concern of these indica- 
tions. Whether he was conscious of 
any predisposing cause, was another 
question. “I reckon they’re after some- 
body,” he reflected; “likely it’s me.” 
He returned to his pocket the handker- 
chief with which he had been whipping 
away the red dust of Poker Flat from 
his neat boots, and quietly discharged 
his mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after 
somebody.” It had lately suffered the 
loss of several thousand dollars, two val- 
uable horses, and a prominent citizen. 
It was experiencing a spasm of virtuous 
reaction, quite as lawless and ungov- 
ernable as any of the acts that had pro- 
voked it. A secret committee had de- 
termined to rid the town of all improper 
This was done permanently 
in regard of two men who were then 
hanging from the boughs of a sycamore 
in the gulch, and temporarily in the 
banishment of certain other objectiona- 


persons. 


ble characters. I regret to say that 
It is but 
due to the sex, however, to state that 


their impropriety was professional, and 


some of these were ladies. 


it was only in such easily established 
standards of evil that Poker Flat ven- 
tured to sit in judgment. 
Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing 
Vor. II.—4. 


that he was included in this category. 
A few of the committee had urged hang- 
ing him as a possible example, and a 
sure method of reimbursing themselves 
from his pockets of the sums he had 
won from them. “ It’s agin justice,” said 
Jim Wheeler, “to let this yer young 
man from Roaring Camp—an entire 
stranger—carry away our money.” But 
a crude sentiment of equity residing in 
the breasts of those who had been for- 
tunate enough to win from Mr. Oakhurst, 
overruled this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence 
with philosophic calmness, none the 
less coolly, that he was aware of the hes- 
itation of his judges. He was too much 
of a gambler not to accept Fate. With 
him life was at best an uncertain game, 
and he recognized the usual percentage 
in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied 
the deported wickedness of*Poker Flat 
to the outskirts of the settlement. Be- 
sides Mr. Oakhurst, who was known to 
be a coolly desperate man, and for whose 
intimidation the armed 
tended, the expatriated party consisted 
of a young woman familiarly known as 
“ The another, who had 
gained the infelicitous title of “ Mother 
Shipton,” and “Uncle Billy,” a sus- 
sluice-robber and confirmed 
drunkard. The cavalcade provoked no 
comments from the spectators, nor was 
any word uttered by the escort. Only 
when the gulch which marked the utter- 


escort was in- 


Duchess ;” 


pected 


most limit of Poker Flat was reached, 
the leader spoke briefly and to the point. 
The exiles were forbidden to return at 
the peril of their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent- 
up feelings found vent in a few hysteri- 
cal tears from “ The some 
bad language from Mother Shipton, and 


Duchess,” 
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a Partheian volley of expletives from with a philosophic commentary on the 
Uncle Billy. The philosophic Oak- folly of “throwing up their hand before 
hurst alone remained silent. He lis- the game was played out.” But they 
tened calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire were furnished with liquor, which in 
to cut somebody’s heart out, to the this emergency stood them in place of 
repeated statements of “ The Duchess” food, fuel, rest and prescience. In spite 
that she would die in the road, and to of his remonstrances, it was not long 
the alarming oaths that seemed to be before they were more or less under its 
bumped out of Uncle Billy ashe rode for- influence. Uncle Billy passed rapidly 
ward. With the easy good-humorchar- from a bellicose state into one of stupor, 
acteristic of his class, he insisted upon the Duchess became maudlin, and Moth- 
exchanging his own riding-horse, “Five er Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone 
Spot,” for the sorry mule which the remained erect, leaning against a rock, 
Duchess rode. But even this act did calmly surveying them. 
not draw the party into any closersym- Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It in- 
pathy. The young woman readjusted terfered with a profession which required 
her somewhat draggled plumes with a coolness, impassiveness and presence of 
feeble, faded coquetry ; Mother Shipton mind, and, in his own language, he 
eyed the possessor of “Five Spot” “couldn’t afford it.” As he gazed at 
with malevolence, and Uncle Billy in- his recumbent fellow-exiles, the loneli- 
cluded the whole party in one sweeping ness begotten of his pariah-trade, his 
anathema. habits of life, his very vices, for the 
The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that first time seriously oppressed him. He 
not having as yet experienced the re- bestirred himself in dusting his black 
generating influences of Poker Flat, clothes, washing his hands and face, 
consequently seemed to offer some invi- and other acts characteristic of his stu- 
tation to the emigrants—lay over a diously neat habits, and for a moment 
steep mountain range. It was distant forgot his annoyance. The thought of 
a day’s severe journey. In that ad- deserting his weaker and more pitiable 
vanced season, the party soon passed companions never perhaps occurred to 
out of the moist, temperate regions of him. Yet he could not help feeling the 
the foot-hills, into the dry, cold, bracing want of that excitement, which singu- 
air of the Sierras. The trail was nar- larly enough was most conducive to that 
row and difficult. At noon the Duch- .calm equanimity for which he was noto- 
ess, rolling out of her saddle upon the rious. He looked at the gloomy walls 
ground, declared her intention of going that rose a thousand feet sheer above 
no further, and the party halted. the: circling pines around him; at the 
The spot was singularly wild andim- sky, ominously clouded; at the valley 
pressive. A wooded amphitheatre, sur- below, already deepening into shadow. 
rounded on three sides by precipitous And doing so, suddenly he heard his 
cliffs of naked granite, sloped gently own name called. 
toward the crest of another precipice A horseman slowly ascended the trail. 
that overlooked the valley. It was un- Inthe fresh, open face of the new-comer, 
doubtedly the most suitable spot for a Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, 
camp, had camping been advisable. But otherwise known as “ The Innocent” of 
Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half Sandy Bar. He had met him some 
the journey to Sandy Bar was accom- months before over a “little game,” and 
plished, and the party were not equipped had, with perfect equanimity, won the 
or provisioned for delay. This fact he entire fortune—amounting to some forty 
pointed out to his companions curtly, dollars—of that guileless youth. After 
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the game was finished, Mr. Oakhurst 
drew the youthful speculator behind the 
door and thus addressed him: “Tommy, 
you ’re a good little man, but you can’t 
gamble worth a cent. Don’t try it over 
again.” He then handed him his money 
back, pushed him gently from the room, 
and so made a devoted slave of Tom 
Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in 
his boyish and enthusiastic greeting of 
Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, 
to go to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. 
“Alone?” No, not exactly alone ; in 
fact—a giggle—he had run away with 
Piney Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst 
remember Piney? She that used to 
wait on the table at the Temperance 
House? Theyhad been engaged a long 
time, but old Jake Woods had objected, 
and so they had run away, and were 
going to Poker Flat to be married, and 
here they were. And they were tired 


out, and how lucky it was they had 


found a place to camp and company. 
All this The Innocent delivered rapid- 
ly, while Piney—a stout, comely damsel 
of fifteen—emerged from béhind the 
pine tree, where she had been blushing 
unseen, and rode to the side of her 
lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself 
with sentiment. Still less with propriety. 


But he had a vague idea that the situa-° 


tion was not felicitous. He retained, 
however, his presence of mind suffi- 
ciently to kick Uncle Billy, who was 
about to say something, and Uncle Billy 
was sober enough to recognize in Mr. 
Oakhurst’s kick a superior power that 
would not bear tyifling. He then endeav- 
ored to dissuade Tom Simson from de- 
laying further, but in vain. He even 
pointed out the fact that there was no 
provision, nor means of making a camp. 
But, unluckily, “The Innocent” met 
this objection by assuring the party that 
he was provided with an extra mule 
loaded with provisions, and by the dis- 
covery of arude attempt at a log-house 
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near the trail. “Piney can stay with 
Mrs. Oakhurst,” said The Innocent, 
pointing to the Duchess, “and I can 
shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admon- 
ishing foot saved Uncle Billy from 
bursting into a roar of laughter. As it 
was, he felt compelled to retire up the 
cafion until he could recover his gravity. 
There he confided the joke to the tall 
pine trees, with many slaps of his leg, 
contortions of his face, and the usual 
profanity. But when he returned to the 
party, he found them seated by a fire— 
for the air had grown strangely chill and 
the sky overcast—in apparently amica- 
ble conversation. Piney was actually 
talking in an impulsive, girlish fashion 
to the Duchess, who was listening with 
an interest and animation she had not 
shown for many days. The Innocent 
was holding forth, apparently with equal 
effect, to Mr. Oakhurst and Mother 
Shipton, who was actually relaxing into 
amiability. “Is this yer a d——d pic- 
nic?” said Uncle Billy, with inward 
scorn, as he surveyed the sylvan group, 
the glancing fire-light and the tethered 
animals in the foreground. Suddenly 
an idea mingled with the alcholic fumes 
that disturbed his brain. It was appar- 
ently of a jocular nature, for he felt im- 
pelled to slap his leg again and cram his 
fist into his mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the 
mountain, a slight breeze rocked the 
tops of the pine trees, and moaned 
through their long and gloomy aisles. 
The ruined cabin, patched and covered 
with pine boughs, was set apart for the 
ladies. As the lovers parted, they un- 
affectedly exchanged a parting kiss, so 
honest and sincere that it might have 
been heard above the swaying pines. 
The frail Duchess and the malevolent 
Mother Shipton were probably too 
stunned to remark upon this last evi- 
dence of simplicity, and so turned with- 
out a word to the hut. The fire was 
replenished, the men lay down before 
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the door, and in a few minutes were 
asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. 
Toward morning he awoke benumbed 
and cold. As he stirred the dying fire, 
the wind, which was now blowing strong- 
ly, brought to his cheek that which 
caused the blood to leave it—snow ! 

He started to his feet with the inten- 
tion of awakening the sleepers, for there 
was no time to lose. But turning to 
where Uncle Billy had been lying he 
found him gone. A suspicion leaped to 
his brain and a curse to his lips. He 
ran to the spot where the mules had 
been tethered; they were no longer 
there. The tracks were already rapidly 
disappearing in the snow. 

The momentary excitement brought 
Mr. Oakhurst back to the fire with his 
usual calm. He did not waken the 
sleepers. The Innocent slumbered 
peacefully, with a smile on his good-hu- 
mored, freckled face ; the virgin Piney 
slept beside her frailer sisters as sweet- 
ly as though attended by celestial guar- 
dians, and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his 
blanket over his shoulders, stroked his 
mustachios and waited for the dawn. It 
came slowly ina whirling mist of snow- 
flakes, that dazzled and confused the 
eye. What could be seen of the land- 
scape appeared magically changed. He 
looked over the valley, and summed up 
the present and future in two words— 
“ Snowed in!” 


A careful inventory of the provisions, 
which, fortunately for the party, had 
been stored within the hut, and so es- 
caped the felonious fingers of Uncle 
Billy, disclosed the fact that with care 
and prudence they might last ten days 
longer. “ That is,” said Mr. Oakhurst, 
sotto voce tg The Innocent, “if you ’re 
willing to board us. If you aint—and 
perhaps you ’d better not—you can wait 
till Uncle Billy gets back with provis- 
ions.” For some occult reason, Mr. 
Oakhurst could not bring himself to 
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disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, and so 
offered the hypothesis that he had 
wandered from the camp and had acci- 
dentally stampeded the animals. He 
dropped a warning to the Duchess and 
Mother Shipton, who of course knew 
the facts of their associate’s defection. 
“ They'll find out the truth about us @//, 
when they find out anything,” he add- 
ed, significantly, “and there’s no good 
frightening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his 
worldly store at the disposal of Mr. 
Oakhurst, but seemed to enjoy the pros- 
pect of their enforced seclusion. “We ’ll 
have a good camp for a week, and then 
the snow ’ll melt, and we ’ll all go back 
together.” The cheerful gayety of the 
young man and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm 
infected the others. The Innocent, with 
the aid of pine boughs, extempor- 
ized a thatch for the roofless cabin, 
and the Duchess directed Piney in the 
rearrangement of the interior with a 
taste and tact that opened the blue eyes 
of that provincial maiden to their fullest 
extent. “I reckon now you’re used to 
fine things at Poker Flat,” said Piney. 
The Duchess turned away sharply to 
conceal something that reddened her 
cheeks through its professional tint, and 
Mother Shipton requested Piney not 
to “chatter.” But when Mr. Oakhurst 
returned from a weary search for the 
trail, he heard the sound of happy laugh- 
ter echoed from the rocks. He stopped 
in some alarm, and his thoughts first 
naturally reverted to the whiskey—which 
he had prudently cachéd. “And yet it 
don’t somehow sound like whiskey,” 
said the gambler. It was not until he 
caught sight of the blazing fire through 
the still blinding storm, and the group 
around it, that he settled to the convic- 
tion that it was “ square fun,” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cachéd 
his cards with the whiskey as something 
debarred the free access of the commu- 
nity, I cannot say. It was certain that, 
in Mother Shipton’s words, he “didn’t 
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say cards once” during that evening. 
Haply the time was beguiled by an ac- 
cordeon, produced somewhat ostenta- 
tiously by Tom Simson, from his pack. 
Notwithstanding some difficulties at- 
tending the manipulation of this instru- 
ment, Piney Woods managed to pluck 
several reluctant melodies from its keys, 
to an accompaniment by The Innocent 
on a pair of bone castinets. But the 
crowning festivity of the evening was 
reached in a rude camp-meeting hymn, 
which the lovers, joining hands, sang 
with great earnestness and vociferation. 
I fear that a certain defiant tone and 
Covenanter’s swing to its chorus, rather 
than any devotional quality, caused it to 
speedily infect the others, who at last 
joined in the refrain : 

“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 

And I ’m bound to die in His army.” 

The pines rocked, the storm eddied 
and whirled above the miserable group, 
and the flames of their altar leaped heav- 
enward, as if in token of the vow. 

At midnight the storm abated, the 
rolling clouds parted, and the stars glit- 
tered keenly above the sleeping camp. 
Mr. Oakhurst, whose professional habits 
had enabled him to live on the smallest 
possible amount of sleep, in dividing 
the watch with Tom Simson, somehow 
managed to take upen himself the great- 
er part of that duty. He excused him- 
self to The Innocent, by saying that he 
had “often been a week without sleep.” 
“ Doing what ?” asked Tom. “ Poker !” 
replied Oakhurst, sententiously ; “ when 
a man gets a streak of luck—nigger-luck 
—he don’t get tired. The luck gives in 
first. Luck,” continued the gambler, 
reflectively, “is a mighty queer thing. 
All you know about it for certain is that 
it’s bound to change. And it’s finding 
out when it’s going to change that 
makes you. We ’ve had a streak of bad 
luck since we left Poker Flat—you come 
along and slap you get into it, too. If 
you can hold your cards right along 
you’re all right. For,” added the gam- 
bler, with cheerful irrelevance, 
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“I’m proud to live in the service of the Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.” 

The third day came, and the sun, 
looking through the white-curtained 
valley, saw the outcasts divide their 
slowly decreasing store of provisions 
for the morning meal. It was one of 
the peculiarities’ of that mountain cli- 
mate that its rays diffused a kindly 
warmth over the wintry landscape, as 
if in regretful commiseration of the past. 
But it revealed drift on drift of snow 
piled high around the hut; a hopeless, 
uncharted, trackless sea of white lying 
below the rocky shores to which the 
castaways still clung. Through the mar- 
vellously clear air, the smoke of the 
pastoral village of Poker Flat rose miles 
away. Mother Shipton sawit, and from 
a remote pinnacle of her rocky fastness, 
hurled in that direction a final maledic- 
tion. It was her last vituperative at- 
tempt, and perhaps for that reason was 
invested with a cértain degree of sub- 
limity. It did her good, she privately 
informed the Duchess. “Just you go 
out there and cuss, and see.” She then 
set herself to the task of amusing “the 
child,” as she and the Duchess were 
pleased to call Piney. Piney was no 
chicken, but it was a soothing and in- 
genious theory of the pair to thus ac- 
count for the fact that she did n’t swear 
and was n’t improper. 

When night crept up again through 
the gorges, the reedy notes of the ac- 
cordeon rose and fell in fitful spasms 
and long-drawn gasps by the flickering 
camp-fire. But music failed to fill en- 
tirely the aching void left by insufficient 
food, and a new diversion was proposed 
by Piney—story-telling. Neither Mr. 
Oakhurst nor his female companions 
caring to relate their personal experi- 
ences, this plan would have failed, too, 
but for The Innocent. Some months 
before he had chanced upon a stray copy 
of Mr. Pope’s ingenious translation of 
the Iliad. He now proposed to narrate 
the principal incidents of that poem— 
having thoroughly mastered the argu- 
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ment and fairly forgotten the words— 
in the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. 
And so for the rest of that night the 
Homeric demi-gods again walked the 
earth. Trojan bully and wily Greek 
wrestled in the winds, and the great 
pines in the cafion seemed to bow to 
the wrath of the son of Peleus. Mr. 
Oakhurst listened with quiet satisfac- 
tion. Most especially was he interested 
in the fate of “ Ash-heels,” as The In- 
nocent persisted in denominating the 
“ swift-footed Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of Homer 
and the accordeon, a week passed over the 
heads of the outcasts. The sun again for- 
sook them, and again from leaden skies 
the snow-flakes were sifted over the land. 
Day by day closer around them drew 
the snowy circle, until at last they looked 
from their prison over drifted walls of 
dazzling white, that towered twenty feet 
above their heads. It became more 
and more difficult to replenish their 
fires, even from the fallen trees beside 
them, now half-hidden in the drifts. 
And yet no one complained. The lovers 
turned from the dreary prospect and 
looked into each other’s eyes, and were 
happy. Mr. Oakhurst settled himself 
coolly to the losing game before him. 
The Duchess, more cheerful than she 
had been, assumed the care of Piney. 
Only Mother Shipton—once the strong- 
est of the party—seemed to sicken and 
fade. At midnight on the tenth day 
she called Oakhurst to her side. “I’m 
going,” she said, in a voice of querulous 
weakness, “ but don’t say anything about 
it. Don't waken the kids. Take the 
bundle from under my head and open 
it.” Mr. Oakhurst did so. It contained 
Mother Shipton’s rations for the last 
week, untouched. “Give ’em to the 
child,” she said, pointing to the sleeping 

Piney. “ You've starved yourself,” said 

the gambler. “That’s what they call 

it,” said the woman querulously, as she 
lay down again, and turning her face to 
the wall, passed quietly away. 
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The accordeon and the bones were 
put aside that day, and Homer was for- 
gotten. When the body of Mother 
Shipton had been committed to the 
snow, Mr. Oakhurst took The Innocent 
aside, and showed him a pair of snow- 
shoes, which he had fashioned from the 
old pack-saddle. “There’s one chance 
in a hundred to save her yet,” he said, 
pointing to Piney; “but it’s there,” he 
added, pointing toward Poker Flat. 
“If you can reach there in two days 
she’s safe. “And you?” asked Tom 
Simson. “I’ll stay here,” was the curt 
reply. 

The lovers parted with a long em- 
brace. “ You are not going, too,” said 
the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst 
apparently waiting to accompany him. 
“ As far as the cafion,” he replied. He 
turned suddenly, and kissed the Duch- 
ess, leaving her pallid face aflame, and 
her trembling limbs rigid with amaze- 
ment. 

Night came; but not Mr. Oakhurst. 
It brought the storm again and the 
whirling snow. Then the Duchess, 
feeding the fire, found that some one 
had quietly piled beside the hut enough 
fuel to last a few days longer. The 
tears rose to her eyes, but she hid them 
from Piney. 

The women slept but little. In the 
morning, looking into each other’s faces, 
they read their fate. Neither spoke; 
but Piney, accepting the position of the 
stronger, drew near and placed her arm 
around the Duchess’s waist. They 
kept this attitude for the rest of the day. 
That night the storm reached its great- 
est fury, and rending asunder the pro- 

tecting pines, invaded the very hut. 

Toward morning they found them- 
selves unable to feed the fire, which 
gradually died away. As the embers 
slowly blackened, the Duchess crept 
closer to Piney, and broke the silence 
of many hours: “ Piney, can you pray?” 
“No, dear,” said Piney, simply. The 
Duchess, without knowing exactly why, 
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felt relieved, and putting her head upon 
Piney’s shoulder, spoke no more. And 
so reclining, the younger and purer 
pillowing the head of her soiled sister 
upon her virgin breast, they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to 
waken them. Feathery drifts of snow, 
shaken from the long pine boughs, flew 
like white-winged birds, and s€ttled 
about them as they slept. The moon 
through the rifted clouds looked down 
upon what had been the camp. But all 
human stain, all trace of earthly travail, 
was hidden beneath the spotless mantle 
mercifully flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, 
nor did they waken when voices and 
footsteps broke the silence of the camp. 
And when pitying fingers brushed the 
snow from their wan faces, you could 
scarcely have told from the equal peace 
that dwelt upon them, which was she 
that had sinned. Even the Law of 
Poker Flat recognized this, and turned 


away, leaving them still locked in each 
other’s arms. 
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But at the head of the gulch, on one 
of the largest pine trees, they found the 
deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with a 
bowie knife. It bore the following, writ- 
ten in pencil, in a firm hand : 


t 
BENEATH THIS TREE 
LIES THE BODY 


OF 


JOHN OAKHURST, 
WHO STRUCK A STREAK OF BAD LUCK 


ON THE 23D OF NOVEMBER, 1850, 
AND 
HANDED IN HIS CHECKS 
ON THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1850. 


+ 


And pulseless and cold, with a Der- 
ringer by his side and a bullet in his 
heart, though still calm as in life, be- 
neath the snow, lay he who was at once 
the strongest and yet the weakest of 
the outcasts of Poker Flat. 
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SHALL never forget that brightly 

clear morning in February, 1864, 
when we sat in our room at the Ballard 
House in Richmond, almost hopelessly 
contemplating two little slips of paper 
which General Winder had given us the 
day before, and which permitted us to 
leave the Confederacy within five days. 
We had thoyght the most difficult part 
of our task would be accomplished 
when we had gained these passports ; 
but, aided by letters from Governor 
Vance, of North Carolina, and the per- 
sonal efforts of Senator McLean, of the 
same State, we obtained these with 
comparative ease; and the perplexing 
question which no one seemed able to 


answer now was, how to make them 
available. “Not to pass through Gen- 
eral Lee’s lines,” was the stern man- 
date written across these precious slips ; 
and to go to Fredericksburg, from which 
point that commander was watching the 
movements of Grant, and thence pass 
from the various military stations of the 
rebel army into loyal ground, had been 
a long-cherished project. Now, nothing 
was left but for us to go over the deso- 
lated region lying between Richmond 
and the lower Rappahannock, and which 
—sans railroads, stages, or indeed any 
public conveyance—it seemed impossi- 
ble to traverse. 

“There are, of course, blockade-run- 
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ners in the city,” said Mr. McLean; 
“but I have no idea where to find them, 
and it seems impossible to worm the se- 
cret out of any government official with 
whom I am acquainted. Have you 
thought of sending for your Quaker 
friend, John C ? he would be sure to 
be able to tell you all about it.” 

Yes, we had thought of sending for 
him, and here he is at the door. This 
Quaker and the Senator look at each 
other, as if there were some understand- 
ing between them that neither is to in- 
terfere with the secrets of the other. 
After a moment’s conversation they 
separately go their ways, and the Qua- 
ker in a few minutes returning, says to 
the lady who has accompanied us thus 
far on our journey: “ Delphina, if thee 
will go down to the market, which thee 
knows is a few squares away, thee will 
see at the door a woman selling cab- 
bages from a cart; if thee asks her, 
I think she will tell thee a way by which 
these girls may leave the Confeder- 
acy.” 

Delphina, a quiet Quakeress herself, 
follows his directions without a word, 
and presently returns to say that the 
market woman’s husband will leave for 
the lower Rappahannock within an hour, 
and will take two passengers the sixty 
miles for the sum of one hundred and 
twenty dollars each. 

Leaving my future travelling compan- 
ion to pack our baskets and bags, I go 
with Mr. C to a broker’s office on 
Main Street, to buy gold for our journey. 
Gold is dear at that moment. I ex- 
change twenty-eight crisp Confederate 
dollars for one in coin. I think a whis- 
per from Mr. C must have sug- 
gested “greenbacks,” for we are pres- 
ently conducted through a dark passage, 
across a yard into what looks like a very 
secret den, and where we for the first 
time become the happy possessors of 
the “contraband Yankee currency,” this 
time giving but sixteen dollars for one. 

On our return to the hotel, we find 
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that our trunk has been sent to the 
place of rendezvous—a little corner gro- 
cery some squares distant—and thither 
we betake ourselves. There is a little 
wagon with a low yellow cloth top stand- 
ing at the door, and we wonderingly ask 
each other whether it is possible that 
the single half-starved horse attached 
to this humble conveyance will live to 
take us sixty long miles. 

We are to have a companion, our dri- 
ver—a respectable-looking farmer—tells 
us, and we are introduced to a common- 
looking little woman, with a crying baby 
in her arms, who says, as we clamber to 
our seats in the wagon, that she will 
join us at a corner some squares dis- 
tant, and walks rapidly away. 

At the last moment, after Addie and 
I are seated, Mr. C hands us per- 
mits to leave the city limits, and full of 
excitements and fears, Addie calls our 
attention to a young soldier who has 
been lingering about, and who has sud- 


denly started down the street at an al- 


most break-neck pace. I laugh at her 
fears, and triumphantly remind her of 
our passports; and then farewells are 
said, and we slowly move away. At the 
designated corner, the young woman 
joins us, and after she is seated, imme- 
diately requests to know where we are 
going, and why and how. Replying to 
such of these questions as we deem 
proper, we interrogate in turn, and dis- 
cover, much to her uneasiness, that she 
intends to cross the Potomac, accom- 
panied by her husband, who is at that 
moment walking at the side of the 
wagon. Despite her assurance that 
he is slightly lame, and that General 
Winder has given him a permit to leave 
the Confederacy, we whisper to one 
another that this man will give us 
trouble, and begin to feel uncharitably 
towards our strange companions. 

What a lovely scene was presented 
that day to our gaze as we slowly passed 
through the outskirts of Richmond! 
Ladies on horseback, attended by hand- 
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somely dressed officers, rode gaily from 
point to point, regarding with admira- 
tion the “ works,” which they were as- 
sured no enemy could ever penetrate. 
It lives in my memory as one of the 
few bright, and apparently careless, 
scenes which I witnessed in the South, 
during the whole period of the war. 

We had left the city behintl us, and 
proceeding slowly up a wide avenue, 
were beginning to catch glimpses of the 
open country, when suddenly a small 
party of cavalry appeared in the dis- 
tance. They were fine-looking men, 
well dressed, well armed, and well 
mounted, and we were watching their 
approach with more admiration than 
curiosity or fear, when, in what seemed 
to us an instant, they encircled the 
wagon, and we saw a man pointing a 
pistol at our driver’s head, while two 
men held similar weapons in close prox- 
imity to our own. Before we could in- 


quire—though we instantly conjectured 
—the meaning of this detention, a young 


man, held between two guards, came to 
the opening of the wagon. Poor fellow, 
how pale he was! “Mary,” he said, 
“T am caught again, but you have a 
passport; go on and get out of this 
cursed country.” “No! no!” she cried; 
“T will never go without you. Oh my 
poor husband! Let me get out! Here, 
take my baby!” 

In a few moments the young man was 
bound in a buggy, and driven off in the 
direction of Richmond, while his poor 
wife sat down upon her little trunk 
which had been hastily taken from the 
wagon, and cried as if her heart would 
break. 

“You may go on, ladies,” said the 
captain 6f this active little force, after 
the conscript’ had been sent away. 
“Your passports are quite correct. To 
whom are you to be consigned at the 
Rappahannock ?” Our driver mentioned 
some one of the name of Mayinger. 

“ A villain, ladies, a most unmitigated 
villain!” exclaimed the gallant cap- 
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tain. “ He would rob you; he would— 
why, I don’t know what he might not be 
guilty of. Allow me to recommend you 
to the Major commanding the post at 
that point,” and the Captain wrote a 
few words on a leaf of his pocket-book, 
then tearing it out presented it to us, and 
without waiting for our thanks quickly 
joined his company. 

When we arrived at our driver’s farm, 
which lay about three miles from Rich- 
mond, we were glad to be transferred to 
a more comfortable wagon, which was 
drawn by two horses, and also to learn 
that a lady from Richmond was to oc- 
cupy the wagon we had just vacated. 
She was a quiet little woman, evidently 
with the secret of a loyal husband 
weighing on her mind; but we were 
glad of any company, and left the farm 
in far better spirits than we had en- 
tered it. 

We went as far as Old Church that 
day, which is, I believe, about fifteen 
miles from Richmond. Before it grew 
dark we passed over a portion of the 
battle-field of Chickahominy Swamp, 
where with sad eyes we noted the 
trenches in which lay so many of the 
bodies of McClellan’s brave men. We 
saw, too, the half-ruined breastworks 
which they had thrown up, and the great 
holly trees which had been levelled toe 
surround them, and upon whose sharp 
spears the rebel cavalry so bravely 
charged. 

We rested well at Old Church that 
night, and before daybreak were upon 
the rough roads again. There had been 
much rain, and they were deeply rutted 
by heavily laden army wagons, which 
were carrying grain and other supplies to 
Richmond or Fredericksburg. We met 
few teams that day. Indeed, we. took 
quiet by-paths, only emerging upon the 
main road when we were obliged to cross 
ariver. I think this happened six or 
seven times during our passage through 
the counties of Henrico, Hanover and 
Prince William, and each time we were 
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accosted by sentinels who demanded 
our passports, and the remarks of whom 
we found exceedingly embarrassing. 
What a strange ride that was from 

Old Church to the Rappahannock! It 
seems to me like a dream. An ever- 
varying panorama of forest, field and 
river, all alike silent and desolate. Oc- 
casionally we came to a forsaken home- 
stead, with the well-sweep high in the 
air, the negro cabins empty, and the 
stalks of last year’s corn standing like 
grim sentinels upon the fenceless acres. 

It was a long and dreary ride, which 
ended somewhere past midnight by our 
arrival at Rappahannock. For some 
time before reaching it we could hear 
the rush of the river, but even when we 
were upon its banks, we could see noth- 
ing of it, for the night was dark and 
stormy. We were very cold and tired, 
but there was no rest for us until we 
had answered the thousand questions of 
the two officers we found lounging be- 
side the glowing fire in the parlor of the 
house at “ Boland’s” landing. Yet they 
were kind to us, for the next morning 
they not only gave us letters of recom- 
mendation to parties across the river 
who would conduct us to the Potomac, 
but procured for our conveyance to the 
opposite shore a stout oyster boat, row- 

*ed by two stalwart blacks. 

It was the brightest of Sabbath morn- 
ings, yet it seemed rather a gala than a 
holy day; for the country people, un- 
awed by the immediate vicinity of any 
military force, were driving churchward 
in open vehicles of all descriptions, 
the favorite route appearing to be along 
the banks of the noble stream we were 
crossing. That oyster boat was horri- 
bly dirty, yet looking upon the silvery 
waves around us, and beyond upon the 
narrow strip of land which alone sepa- 
rated us from the Potomac, we were as 
pleased with our humble craft as Cleo- 
patra could have been with her gilded 
and damask-hung barge. 

We were landed on a wide, sandy 
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beach, where an eager-eyed man was 
standing, anxiously regarding us. He 
followed us as, preceded by one of the 
negro men with our trunk, we walked 
towards an old deserted house which 
had once been a tavern. “If you are 
going to the Potomac,” said he, “I’m 
the man to drive you over there! I’m 
Mayinger.” We remembered our letters 
and politely declined his services, and 
not without great difficulty procured 
those of one of the parties who had been 
recommended to us. 

That ride of eighteen miles in the 
clear, flashing sunshine was delightful. 
The country was as smooth as a table, 
and although we rode in a wagon, we 
were scarcely jolted once ; and even had 
we been, was not the blue Potomac 
before us, and were we not assured that 
we would cross it that very night. At 
six o’clock in the evening we reached 
the house of a professed “ blockade-run- 
ner,” and speedily made arrangements 
for being taken to the Maryland shore. 
A little canoe, twenty-two feet long and 
three wide, lay irf the creek behind the 
house. Into this we stepped, and with 
two young men to row us, dropped 
slowly down towards the Potomac, just 
as the blood-red sun threw its last rays 
upon the Virginia shore. Our hearts 
were full as we drifted down the stream, 
for though we hoped for liberty, we left 
many dear ones amid the trials and dan- 
gers of the war-ridden South. 

There was no moon that night, and 
before we left the creek the shores on 
either hand were invisible. Later, a 
myriad of stars showed us the dark 
waters of the Potomac, and then our 
oarsmen enjoined perfect silence, and 
muttered that it was just the night to 
run the blockade. How solemn grew 
the time as the night grew older; how 
like a speck seemed our tiny boat upon 
that fast-rushing river. How helpless 
we appeared. It seemed as if we had 
been wrecked and were at sea in an 
open boat; more especially when one of 
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the men handed me a bailer with the 
request that I would “keep the water 
out o’ thar,” and I was thenceforth en- 
gaged in a vain attempt to keep the bot- 
tom of the canoe dry. 

Up and down the river plied sentinei 
gunboats, rushing to and fro like furious 
giants, black and grim, with fiery, glar- 
ing eyes. “They are horrible things,” 

- said Addie, as we lay perfectly still upon 
the waters, or rowed swiftly back into 
obscurity. “I always used to think 
I should like to see a gunboat, but sup- 
pose one should run us down, or capture 
us?” and she looked shudderingly at 
the lights of Point Lookout, gleaming 
brightly in the distance. “Oh!” said 
one of the men in reply to such an en- 
quiry, “it might not be very bad for you 
if we were captured. They might, to 
be sure, keep you for two or three weeks 
to see if you were spies or not, but then 
they would let you go; but for ws the 
matter would n’t be so simple, you know.” 

“When shall we land?” was natur- 
ally our first question, when having 
pulled safely across the Potomac, we 
were said to be in St. Mary’s river. But 
this question seemed inore easily asked 
than answered, for “them Yankees” had 
destroyed, or had placed a guard at all 
the landing-places, and it became our 
delightful task to find a new one. The 
shallow water into which projects the 
little peninsula of St. Mary’s county, 
Maryland, covers a mass of sand banks, 
and over these we glided in quest of an 
anchorage. It was then late into the 
night and bitterly cold. We were cov- 
ered, too, with a spray, and my utmost 
efforts had failed to lessen the pool of 
water which lay in the boat, and in 
which our feet were plunged. Addie 
and the lady from Richmond were al- 
ready bemoaning themselves with tears, 
but I was too much interested in follow- 
ing the directions of the men in regard 
to managing the boat when her keel 
grated upon the sands, to yield to any 

such womanly weakness, though they 
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both declared “it did them good to cry.” 
To keep clear of the sand banks seemed 
an impossibility. Often we became so 
deeply imbedded that the men were 
obliged to wade neck-deep in the water, 
and lift the boat by main force into a 
more open channel. The signal light 
for which they had hoped was missing, 
and they hesitated about effecting a 
landing, until the sudden rush of the 
boat upon a heavy sand bar, left no al- 
ternative, for it was far too great a risk 
to wait for the tide at daylight to float 
us off. So with more fears of a con- 
cealed picket guard springing upon us 
than we had ever thought it possible to 
have of any loyal soldiers, we suffered 
the men to carry us ashore. And soan 
hour past midnight of a cold, dark Feb- 
ruary night, we found ourselves upon 
the soil of the United States, and that 
soil chanced to be the rebel-infested 
e«wamps of Maryland. Nevertheless, we 
had crossed our Rubicon—the Potomac 
—and wet, cold and weary as we were, 
were almost happy until one of the men, 
after conducting us some distance into 
the swamp, told us that the only house 
in the neighborhood was three-quarters 
of a mile distant, and that it was neces- 
sary, while his partner remained to 
guard the boat, that he skould go on 
alone to give notice of our approach. 

Having dim forebodings of the rob- 
bery of our trunks, and abandonment to 
a fate far worse than that which befell 
“the children in the woods,” we loudly 
protested against being left. But all to 
no effect, and with many misgivings we 
beheld our guide plunge into some 
“cow-path” in the swamp, and pres- 
ently disappear. 

We waited patiently for some time, 
but the moments appeared hours. Ad- 
die shortly proposed to cross a high 
fence which barred our way, and en- 
deavor to follow the path our guide had 
taken. It was too dark to distinguish 
anything, and knowing that we should 
certainly miss the path—even if one ex- 
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isted—I endeavored to dissuade her 
from leaving the spot on which we were 
standing. But excitement and fear had 
rendered her quite desperate, and first 
incurring a severe fall by jumping too 
hastily from the highest rail of the fence, 
she burst into loud weeping, and rushed 
into the swamp. She went but a few 
rods, when beginning to sink, she called 
for help, and the lady from Richmond 
going with me to the rescue, we suc- 
ceeded in bringing her to firm ground, 
and shortly after, to our great relief, our 
guide reappeared. 

“There’s a little run to cross,” he 
said. “I’ll make a bridge for you with 
these loose rails.” The bridge being 
laid, Addie hurried across, and was fol- 
lowed by the lady from Richmond. My 
passage was then delayed by the sink- 
ing of the rails in the soft mire ; and 
while others were being placed for my 
accommodation, my companions be- 
moaned themselves so dolorously, that 
struck by the ludicrous appearance we 
would have presented to any looker-on, 
I laughed heartily, whereupon Addie 
cried in the voice of one denouncing a 
judgment: “ How can you laugh? I 
am sure we shall catch our deaths of 
cold! I’m quite sure we shall die! 
How can you laugh ?” 

But I could do nothing else, even 
when on attempting to cross my im- 
promptu bridge it turned, and precipi- 
tated me into the deep mire of the 
“run,” and when rising, I found it al- 
most impossible to lift my bedraggled 
skirts, and walk the short distance that 
remained between us and shelter. 

We caught a glimpse of a low white 
house, but saw no light, until a knock 
upon the door by our guide was an- 
swered by a few muttered words from 
within, and a moment later by a flash of 
light into the darkness, and an invita- 
tion to enter. 

At first, we were quite blinded by the 
sudden change from darkness to brill- 
iant light, and then hurrying with de- 













light towards the fire, we found it block- 
aded by a huge, sallow-faced man, who 
was seated directly before it, and who, 
stretching his hands over the bright 
flames of the newly kindled “ fat-pine,” 
said in an aggrieved tone: “I reckon 
if you only knew how bad I’ve got the 
dispepsy, you would n’t expec’ me to a 
let you in here to-night. My God! 
thar isn’t® another man in Marylan’ 
would a done it.” 

We murmured that he was very kind, 
and glancing rather fearfully around the 
great bare room, which was entirely 
dark, save where the firelight shone, 
drew a little nearer the fire. Our kind- 
hearted guide then hinted that we were 
nearly frozen. 

“ And aint I?” asked our host, fero- 
ciously. “Did you eversee a man with 
the dispepsy that didn’t catch a cold 
with gettin’ up in the middle of the night ? 
Oh, Lord! why will folks run the block- 
ade in the middle o’ the night. Do you 
spose if you’d a gone to Jim Regan’s, 
that he’d a let you in, eh?” 

For the first time, we felt thi: we were 
atrocious sinners, that we were runaway 
thieves, spies, everything that was bad. 
Deeply humiliated, we drew back from 
the fire, and regarding the dyspeptic 
with awe, wondered whether there was 
a woman in the house. 

At that moment, much to our delight, 
we heard the unmusical screaming of a 
child, and a woman hurried into the 
room in a frightful “ deshabille,” and de- 
posited a boy about three years old on 
the knee of the dyspeptic, who was ear- 
nestly reciting—for it seemed a well- 
learned lesson—an account of the be- 
ginning and progress of that disease, 
which night-running blockade-runners 
so greatly aggravated. 

Before we had time to speak to the 
woman, a second series of shrieks sound- 
ed from the inner room, and she disap- 
peared, presently reéntering with a sec- 
ond and younger child in her arms. 

Up to this moment we had been in 
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doubt as to the politics of the house, 
and I had been revolving in my mind 
some ingenious scheme to discover 
whether we should be violently loyal, or 
violently Southern, when the question 
was set at rest by the woman, who, 
quickly effecting a change of babies, 
said, “Thar, Mr. Moore, let me have 
Gustave Beauregard, and you hold 
Stonewall Jackson.” 

He meekly acquiesced, with the re- 
mark, “that a poor man with the dis- 
pepsy, and when them blockade-run- 
ners would git him out o’ his warm bed 
o’ nights, need n’t care,” and so subsid- 
ed into a melancholy chant of “ Dixie,” 
which seemed to have an undertone of 
dyspepsia; while we begged his wife to 
show us to a room, where we might at 
least exchange our dripping garments 
for others, for our guide had promised us 
our trunk should soon be in our posses- 
sion, and had left the house to &ssist his 
partner in bringing it from the boat. 

The stimulus of excitement having by 
this time departed, we followed our 
hostess and her staring child wearily 
enough up a narrow and crooked flight 
of stairs into a low and dirty garret. 

Cold and dripping though we were, 
we looked around us in dismay. We 
had experienced discomforts enough in 
passing through Virginia, and we had 
expected something better in Maryland. 
But this wretched loft—with the planks 
of the flooring so loosely laid that we 
could look into the lighted room beneath 
—with two ricketty beds placed in oppo- 
site corners, and a single chair as its 
only furniture! Never had weseen any 
place so uncomfortable as this. 

There was however no alternative, 
but to remain there, and seeing that but 
one of the small beds was made, I sug- 
gested that as the lady from Richmond 
was 2 stranger, she might prefer to sleep 
alone, and that therefore we should like 
to have the other bed prepared for her 
reception. 

“But I haint got bed-clothes enough 
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only for one bed,” replied our hostess, 
in the tone of one propounding a riddle. 
And so we gave it up; and our trunks 
then appearing, suffered Mrs. Moore to 
return to her dyspeptic lord, and the 
wailing Gustave Beauregard. 

How weary we were, and how thank- 
fully we reposed ourselves upon the 
hard mattresses. They could not have 
been more acceptable to us, had they 
been cushions of down. Even Addie’s 
faint remark, “ that blankets next to one 
felt rough, and that the pillows felt 
queer,” did not even wake a spirit of 
inquiry into their condition; and in 
spite of the small space allotted to each 
we fell into a profound sleep, which 
lasted until late the following morning. 

Then we simultaneously sprang from 
the bed with shrieks and exclamations. 
Oh! ye generations of rapacious block- 
ade-runners, who had occupied that bed 
before us, how many of its rightful den- 
izens had ye slaughtered upon its blan- 
kets and pillows? Thousands! thou- 
sands ! 

“ We will not stay here another hour,” 
we cried, in horror at the sight ; and 
hastily arraying ourselves, hurried to 
the room below, where we found “ Beau- 
regard” and “ Stonewall” engaged in 
active combat ; and while breakfasting, 
were informed that we could not go to 
the mouth of the Patuxent that day, for 
that Mr. Moore was “that bad” with 
the rheumatism, from having been 
“blockade-runned” out of his warm 
bed, that he could n’t take us “no way.” 

“ How far is it to the river?” we asked. 

“ About fifteen or eighteen miles; but 
we could not possibly be driven there 
that day, and even if we were, the boat 
for Baltimore would not touch at the 
landing for a week.” 

“Tn that case,” said I, quietly, “we 
must go to Leonardtown, and obtain 
money from a friend to take us by stage 
to Washington.” 

“Why!” began Addie; but a look 
stopped her. 
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“So you haint got much money?” 
asked our cadaverous host, as I expect- 
ed he would do. 

“No,” I said; “scarcely enough, I 
fear, to pay you for taking us to the 
Patuxent; and surely not enough to 
pay our board for a single day.” 

“Well, then, I reckon you can go,” 
said this consummate villain, after ar- 
ranging with us for a price even greater 
than that we had paid to cross the 
Potomac. “Miss Moore, you tell John 
to git out the wagon, to take the ladies 
to the landing. You’ll get thar in no 
time, ladies. I’ve got a splendid team.” 

Cheered by this assurance, and the 
delightful thought that we should rest 
no more on that bed of slaughter, we 
prepared for our departure: and pres- 
ently, standing cloaked and bonneted 
at the door, eyed with amazement the 
wagon and splendid team. 

The first was a two-wheeled dray, 
and the latter, a pair of raw-boned, 
broken-down farm hacks, harnessed one 
before the other, or more properly 
speaking —“ tandem.” 

I had kept my temper until then; I 
had laughed when others cried; I had 
expected such things in desolated Vir- 
ginia: but here, in Maryland—here, 
where the flag of freedom waved—that 
we should traverse its roads in that 
ludicrous fashion, was indeed enough 
to vex a saint, or “loosen the bonds of 
a patient woman’s tongue.” 

Besides, after we had started and 
vere ploughing through the swamp to- 
wards firmer ground, the motion of the 
vehicle made me deathly sick ; and the 
motions of the horses filled us with ter- 
ror. For, the near one was an adept 
at the process known as “baulking,” 
and the farther one would scarcely be 
restrained from lying down in all the 
way-side bogs and ditches. And when- 
ever either horse gave signs of perform- 
ing any of his favorite antics, the other 
would stop and watch him with the 
liveliest interest. In some way, too, 
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they were constantly becoming dis- 
placed—sometimes they would be in 
perfect “tandem” order, and then a 
sudden “baulking,” dr an attempt to lie 
down, would bring them abreast or in 
some equally unsuspected position. In- 
deed, these wretched quadrupeds, which 
I hope did not live to plague another 
blockade-runner—did everything but 
run away. 

Our driver grew sulky with us, be- 
cause our hatred of his team led us to 
disclose the fact that we were loyalists 
—we said that nothing but rebel brutes 
would act in so senseless a manner. 
And unfortunately for his amiability, 
we once proposed to walk a short dis- 
tance, and were assisted into our ele- 
gant equipage by a couple of Union 
officers who chanced to be passing that 
way. 

As may be supposed, at this stage of 
our jourfey our attire had anything but 
a neat appearance, especially after my 
immersion in the bog, on the previous 
night. But inelegant though we were, 
we preferred rather to trust to our own 
appearance, as vouchers for our respect- 
ability, than to that of the miserable 
vehicle in which we were seated: and 
so requested the driver to tell us when 
we were about half a mile from the 
landing, and he should go on with our 
baggage while we walked thither. 

“T reckon we’re about a half a mile, 
now,” said this artful wretch, at last; 
and so, out we sprang. The walk was 
at first charming, through an avenue of 
tall, slender poplars. But, oh! how 
long seemed the half mile. I think it 
must have been more than six times the 
distance ; and for full three times the 
half mile we waded through the deep 
sand upon the shores of the Chesapeake, 
just where the Patuxent empties its 
waters. 

We were heartily glad at last to ar- 
rive at 1 small house on the beach, to 
be hospitably received, and to dismiss 
our surly driver. Then according to 
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the instructions we had received from 
the officers, whom we had met on the 
road, we sent a notice of our arrival to 
the Captain of the guard stationed near, 
and were visited by him and some of 
his officers, who very politely examined 
our passports and other papers, and 
told us that we were in a “hot-bed of 
secession.” 

We were much fatigued, and so in- 
stead of proceeding to Leonardtown, 
and thence by stage to Washington, we 
remained at the landing eight days, 
waiting for the boat which was to take 
us to Baltimoregand which was unfor- 
tunately fast in the sands some miles 
above us. During that time we were 
joined by many refugees from Rich- 
mond, most of them Jews, and other 
aliens who had received notice to leave 
Richmond within sixty days. The last 


to join us was a lovely, fair-haired lady 
in deep mourning, and a tall, dark girl, 
who seemed deeply absorbed by the 


pages of a yellow-covered novel. <A 
young gentleman who had been a resi- 
dent of the county but a short time, and 
whom our hostess, much to his subse- 
quent indignation, warned us against as 
a detective, kindly took charge of us on 
our passage to Baltimore, and in some 
mysterious manner saved us the trouble 
of having our trunks examined, and 
obtained for us a little card which ex- 
empted us from the duty of reporting 
to the Provost Marshal. During the 
way up he told us the history of the 
dark young lady, who sat on the deck, 
cvep in her book, and jealously guarded 
by her fair-haired companion. She was 
from Georgia, and on her way to Rich- 
mond; had been robbed of all her 
clothing and money. These having 
been replaced by some kind friends in 
that city, she had ventured northward, 
and had again been robbed. In this 
deplorable plight she had met the fair- 
haired lady, who had kindly taken her 
under her protection. “There was 
something strange” said the young 
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gentleman, “about this young lady.” 
Later in the evening there was a rush 
to the opposite side of the saloon, as 
the lights of Fort Diamond were said 
to be in view. In my passage I stum- 
bled over something, and looking down 
saw the dark young lady with her head 
upon a valise, and her book in her hand. 
Serenely smiling, she said she was 
“tired and thought she would lie down.” 
The young gentleman could not forbear 
whispering that the dark young lady 
acted too much like a lunatic by half. 

In another hour we were in Balti- 
more. The next morning we went to 
announce our arrival to some friends, 
and on our return to the hotel, found 
the young gentleman awaiting us. “I 
came here,” he said, “to prevent your 
things from being sent to the Provost 
Marshal’s. All the other blockade-run- 
ners are under suspicion. And about 
the dark young lady for whom you ex- 
pressed so much sympathy, she proves 
to be the noted Confederate spy — 
G——R .” “ And the yellow-haired 
lady ?” we exclaimed. “Is a dupe, not 
an accomplice,” he replied. “It wasa 
cunning dodge of that rascal to pass 
himself off as a destitute young lady, 
and to get that well-accredited lady to 
tell his story. I couldn’t tell you how 
much money, and how many important 
papers were found upon his person. 
Do you know, we first suspected him 
when his hat fell off last night when he 
was lying with his head ona valise. No 
woman chooses such a thing as that for 
a pillow; and besides, his short hair 
would part on the side, and not in the 
middle, as it should have done.” “So 
you are a detective, after all,” we said, 
laughingly, as he bade us farewell. He 
colored, and laughed. “At any rate, 
I was certain that dark girl was a spy, 
and that you were not,” he said; “but 
after all, you must have expected to 
meet all kinds of people in a trip from 
Richmond to Baltimore, in this eventful 
year.” 
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Most lives lie more in the shadow, I think, than in the sun, 
And the shadow from some is lifted only when life is done; 
And so, though I wear mourning, I am glad at heart to know, 
She rests in her still white slumber, under the Christmas snow. 


She was to have married Philip. He sailed with his ship in June. 
How long they walked by the sea that night, under the waning moon! 
‘*A year and a day of parting, and a lifetime, sweet, with you.” 

Ah me, but we dream life bravely, if only our dreams came true! 


She spoke of him very little: ’twas never her way to talk ; 

But the restless nights, the restless days, the long, long tireless walk, 
Forever beside the ocean. I fancied, almost, there grew 

A picture of ocean within her eyes. O tend’rest eyes I knew! 


Forever the ocean! Until her heart seemed even to time its beat 
With the pulse and the throb of the waters that drifted to her feet ; 
She smiled when the sea was smiling, and her face in the tempest roar 
Grew white as the fury of breakers, that beat on the rocky shore. 


Again and again in dead of night, I wakened to find—ah me !— 
The still, white form at the window that looked on the lonely sea. 
Forever and ever the ocean! And I thought, with yearning pain, 
“If only the year were over, and Philip were back again!” 


June passed into December. We were merry at Christmas-tide. 
«Berry and oak and holly, and folk from the country-side ; 
Music and feast and frolic, laughter and life and light— 

I never missed poor Maggie, till far into the night. 


Why should I think of the saying, somewhere that I had read: 
“Pray for the one beloved, if he be living or dead, 

In the hush of the Christmas midnight he will appear to thee.” 
O Maggie, sister Maggie, down by the moaning sea !— 


Still as a ghost in the moonlight; white as the drifted snow ; 

Cold as the pitiless waters, surging to and fro. 

Why are your arms extended—what do your eyes behold? 

O Maggie, sister Maggie, never your lips have told! 

I do not like to speak it. You surely will understand. 

She was always gentle and harmless ;—nay, when the days were bland, 
Quite happy, I think; but in winter, when winds and waves were high, 
She would shudder at times, and utter a pitiful, moaning cry. 
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And ’t was strange how she loved painting ;—her pictures ever the same : 
An inky sea, an inky sky, and the lightning’s forkéd flame ; 
A sinking ship, and a face—Phil’s face—so like, ’t would make you start— 


Just seen through the closing waters, 


Ah, well! it is over! Philip? 
I loved him next to Maggie. 


It almost broke my heart! 


No, we have never heard. 
*T is hard to have had no word. 


But for her, though I wear mourning, I am glad at heart to know 
She lies in her quiet slumber, in the peace of the Christmas snow. 
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ERY few people ever had a better 

brother; he was so gentle, kind 
and affectionate, and when he went to 
California in that dreadful winter of 
1849, there was weeping and lamenta- 
tion in our little household, you may well 
believe. But there was absolutely noth- 


ing for him to do in the small village of 
Pessumpsett, where we lived, and he 
had spent days and days in fruitlessly 
roaming over Boston in search of em- 


ployment. While he was gone on his 
unprofitable quest, the papers were full 
of marvellous stories about the rich gold 
discoveries of California, and Susy, 
throwing down the Journal one night, 
said, with a great start: “I do believe 
that brother Charlie will go to Califor- 
nia if he don’t get something to do in 
Boston!” This was a dreadful thought, 
and had never once occurred to me; 
but Susy, who has been the main stay 
of the family since mother and father 
died, is superior to the rest of us, and 
always sees further and clearer than 
either Charlie, Tom or myself. She 
Says that is because she is a school- 
marm, and has been obliged to study 
human n&ture. Anyhow, when she said 
that Charlie would go to California if 
he got nothing to do in Boston, I felt 
that she was right, and we were just ap- 
proaching a great crisis in our little fam- 
ily history. 

Sure enough, Charlie came home, 
looking as cheery and blithe as ever, 

Vor. IL.—s. 


but really a little discouraged. That 
night as we sat around the kitchen 
fireplace, with a vague feeling that 
we four would not always sit so cosily 
about our simple but beloved hearth- 
stone, Charlie, the master-spirit of us 
all, told us cheerily of his ludicrous ad- 
ventures (that seemed so sad to us) in 
Boston, while hunting for something to 
do. Then he broke out with “I guess. 
I'll go to California!” A sudden hush 
fell on us two girls, but Tom, a hard- 
headed old plodder as he is, (God bless 
him !) said gravely: “I would if I were 
you.” Why, I could have struck him 
then and there for such a cruel speech, 
if he had not been my own brother. 
But the ice was broken, and we had to 
listen to the two brothers as they talked 
it over and arranged how Tom could 
carry on the little farm, and Susy could 
keep the district school again, and Nan- 
cy (that’s me, you know) should look 
after thé housekeeping. When I cried 
myself to sleep that night it was with 
the settled belief that unless something 
happened to prevent, Charlie would be 
off for California in February. 

Old Pessumpsett was all agog when 
it got out that Charlie Storrs was going 
to California. People said it was just 
like him; he was so self-reliant, bold 
and ambitious, and he would make 
money in the golden land, if anybody 
did. Money! howl! hated the word; 
but, as Charlie said, money must be 
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had, for even such affection as we had 
among us four would not keep us in 
victuals, drink and clothes. So we had 
to go to work to fit out our darling boy ; 
and as tears interfered with sewing red 
flannel, we postponed our crying until a 
more convenient occasion. We New 
Englanders are accused of being cold 
and stolid. I suppose we appear so to 
others ; but, though Susy and I scarcely 
dropped a tear through all those dreary 
weeks when we were sewing and fold- 
ing and pressing with loving hands the 
garments that were to go to the end of 
the world with brother Charlie, I know 
full well that two heavier hearts than 
ours in all the country could not be 
found. But the work was done at last, 
and we did not linger at it either, to 
detain him by our reluctance to let him 
go. He was gone, and with a great 
longing for something which we could 
not have, we two girls turned to our al- 
lotted tasks, and Tom, bluff, stout-heart- 
‘ed Tom, went to his oxen and got ready 
for the tardy, far-off spring. And then 
tthe years went by. 

Life in New England moves slowly, 
and we were long in waking up to the 
conclusion—Susy and I—that we were 
old maids; but so it was, for nearly 
twenty years passed after Charlie’s de- 
parture before we began to think what 
changes had occurred since he went 
away. In that time Susy had growna 
trifle stouter; the cares of life had left 
a few marks on her placid, peaceful 
face; and I, from being a young and 
giddy girl, had become quite steady and 
demure. Susy, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, had refused several 
very eligible offers; and I—well, I al- 
ways told folks that I was waiting for 
my brother from California. Though 
he had been gone nearly twenty years, 
and had had his ups and downs, he was 
single yet, and I felt somehow that I 
ought to wait for him. It was a good 
while to wait. 

As I said, Charlie had his ups and 
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downs in California, as I suppose every- 
body in that strange, far-off country has. 
He worked in the mines at first, then in 
a store, then in a quartz mill, and one 
day, to our infinite grief and dismay, we 
received a letter from him, saying that 
he was about to sail for Hong Kong. 
After that we heard of his going back 
and forth between China, the Sandwich 
Islands and other out-of-the-world 
places, with considerable equanimity. 
It is strange how soon we get used to 
our own wild, wayward wanderings, and 
those of our friends. It would never 
have surprised me if we should have 
heard from Charlie at Nova Zembla or 
in the Desert of Sahara at any time 
after he had gone to California. But, 
after many reverses and successes, he 
was at last coming home, prosperous, 
healthy and happy. Wasn’t that great 
and glorious news for us! We got out 
bundles and bundles of his precious, 
affectionate letters, that had come to. us 
as regularly as those vexatious, aggra- 
vating California mails will permit; and 
pored with new and strange interest 
over the last photograph of himself 
which Charlie had sent us—six years 
old now, to be sure, but still bearing 
some resemblance to the blithe and 
merry-hearted Charlie of old times. 

Twenty years make a great differ- 
ence in one’s looks and feelings, and 
though I should welcome Charlie as his 
unmarried sister still, I felt a secret 
pleasure in thinking that he, too, was 
yet unmated, and might come home to 
find himself a wife among some of the 
nice girls who had grown up in Pessump- 
sett while he had been gone. He never 
wrote a word about any such intention, 
but said, jokingly, that as lorfg as his 
bosom friend, Charlie Blake, was single 
and with him, he did not believe that he 
should be married. These men-friend- 
ships are such absurd things, to be sure. 
I was jealous of that Blake, and always 
felt that some mischief would come of 
him—as there did. 
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But I am detaining you too long with 
my small talk. Early in December we 
received a dispatch from Charlie, dated 
at some place we never had before heard 
of, away out on the Plains, saying that 
he would be at home by the fifteenth of 
the month. This was joy indeed; he 
had promised to get home by Christmas, 
if possible; Thanksgiving was out of 
the question, for that was in November ; 
but we had always made more account 
of Christmas than most of our neigh- 
bors, and to have Charlie arrive at that 
season, when all of the old memories 
were strongest, was happiness indeed. 
It was such a cold, blowy, snowy night 
as one sees onlyin New England, when 
the big, red stage on runners came dash- 
ing up at our door, the bells jingling, 
the horses snorting, and the whole es- 
tablishment in a whirl of din, apparently 
in good keeping with our excitement 
over the wonderful event of the arrival 
of our precious brother from California. 
We rushed to the door, the wind blow- 


ing out the little entry lamp as Charlie 
bounded in, and half-afraid, yet half- 
beside ourselves with joy, Susy and I 
were hugged and kissed in turn by a 
huge, full-bearded stranger ; for it was 
difficult, after all, not to feel a little shy 
of this big fellow, with such a deep 


voice and dark face. Could this be our 
smooth-cheeked, ruddy brother, who 
had left us so long ago, and now came 
back with such a foreign air and portly 
figure? Still, there he was, and when 
we got him into the sitting-room and 
pulled off his wrappings, one by one, we 
could not mistake fhe dancing blue 
eyes and “his pa’s nose,” as poor 
mother used to say, to be those of any- 
body but Charlie. The tones of his 
voice were almost the same as in the old 
days when we used to hear him making 
the little old sitting-room ring again 
with his hearty laughter or merry sing- 
ing. He was changed more than we 
expected, and Susy and I regretfully 
compared notes that night after we had 
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gone to bed, and agreed that it was nota 
nice thing to have one’s own brother stay 
so long away from home that he seemed 
almost a stranger when he returned. 
But here he was at last, and we were 
satisfied, especially as he agreed that 
he would never stay away from home 
more than one year at a time again. 
The railroad would soon be done, and 
then what would it be to Tun across 
once a year, say at Thanksgiving time. 
Charlie was full of his questions, 
never once giving us time to ask any of 
him ; he rattled on gaily in his dear old 
way about all of his old acquaintances, 
asking for people whom he had forgot- 
ten were dead years ago, and quite los- 
ing sight of the fact that some of the 
girls for whom he inquired were wives 
and mothers. He evidently thought 
that Susy and I were looking older than 
he expected, and very frankly joked 
Tom about the threads of gray that 
mingled in his handsome brown hair. 
But he was so thankful to be at home, 
to look on our faces, hear our voices, 
and handle the familiar old household 
treasures once more, that he was full of 
measureless content. What a merry 
supper that was! Nobody eat, though 
the best biscuit, preserved quince, and 
other nice things, in all the country 
round (though I do say it) were set be- 
fore us. Old Polly, who had nursed us 
all in our childhood, made a show of 
waiting on the table, though we did not 
need her, and she occupied herself with 
gazing with open mouth on Charlie, who 
was always her favorite, ejaculating once 
in awhile, “ Dear suz me ; he don’t look 
one mite like our Charlie.” To which 
Charlie always responded: “ But, Polly, 
you must remember that we have all 
grown old since that morning when you 
threw luck and your old shoe after me 
as the Newtown stage drove away from 
the door.” We all agreed secretly to 
this, but Polly could not be reconciled, 
and went sighing about, “ Dear suz me,” 
just as though she could expect to have 
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her faculties as keen, and Charlie’s face 
as fresh and bright as they were twenty 
years ago. Dear me! it did not seem 
possible that I had ever been suchea 
giddy romp as I must have been when I 
actually climbed on top of the old red 
barn ; and I could not help blushing for 
my foolishness, as Charlie that night 
showed me the scar on his temple which 
was made by an ugly stone, when he 
tripped and fell as he came rushing 
across Morse’s meadow, from whence 
he had seen me perched on the ridge- 
pole of the barn. Dear! dear! it did 
not seem possible that I had ever been 
such a little fool ; but I had, and there 
was the scar on Charlie’s temple, which 
even twenty years in California had not 
blotted out, and which he would carry to 
his grave. We grew a little sad, or 


sober, at least, when talking over these 
reminiscences of the old times past. 
But Charlie, always cheery and full of 
expedients, fell to talking to Tom about 


the ten-acre lot, the Fort field, the horse- 
pasture, and all the other farm details, 
and Susy and I cleared away the tea- 
things, happy and blessed indeed with 
listening to the quiet talk of two of the 
best brothers on whom the sun ever 
shone, I do verily believe. 

I need not weary you with a recital of 
our own happiness during the next two 
weeks. Folks are pretty much the 
same all over the world, and I suppose 
that any of you who have had a dear 
friend return to your own home, after 
long and weary" years of absence, will 
understand how we talked and talked 
over old times, and planned for the fu- 
ture. Charlie fell in with my views for 
him very readily, and agreed that he 
ought not to go back to California with- 
out taking a wife with him. The rub 
was, he said, to get somebody who would 
be willing to go with him. “ Because,” 
says he, “I must not only ask her if 
she will marry me—but if she will go to 
California; and you Pessumpsetters 
think California is at the end of the 
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world, though you got my dispatch the 
day I sent it.” Of course I ‘resented 
the idea that anybody who had the 
chance of catching such a husband as 
our Charlie, would not be glad to go 
even to the jumping-off place of the 
earth for such a precious husband. 
“Would you go if yau were my wife 
instead of my sister?” said he, with a 
jolly laugh. “ Of course I would,” says 
I, little thinking how my words would 
some day come back on me. But then, 
I reflected with a little thrill of secret 
pleasure, there was much truth in what 
Charlie said, and that he would not find 
it easy to induce any of our quiet Pes- 
sumpsett girls to go so far away from 
home. I dare say this was mean; but 
what girl likes to see her brother mar- 
ried off, I would like to know? The 
fact is, there was not a girl in the whole 
town that was good enough for him, and 
that I knew full well. Even Mary 
Lowe, the dearest, nicest girl I ever 
knew, was too much of a flirt for him, 
and would not be sure of herself for a 
month at a time, she was so fickle-mind- 
ed. Neither she, nor that fly-away 
cousin of hers, Nancy Gould, who had 
all along declared that she should set 
her cap for Charlie when he came, 
should ever marry my brother with my 
consent, though they should go down 
on their knees to ask it. And what is 
more, they never will marry him. 

But all this is neither here nor there. 
The few days that intervened before 
Christmas sped on joyfully; and we had 
time to examine more at our leisure this 
new brother of ours, for he seemed, af- 
ter all, like a new brother, or, I might 
say, a new edition of the same Charlie 
that left us for the land of gold, so long, 
long ago. He was as full as ever of 
his quips and cranks and merry jests; 
and as he went about the village, re- 
newing old acquaintances and making 
new friends, he was a sort of nine-days’ 
wonder to the simple folks of Pessump- 
sett. From the village store, the post- 
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office, and the grist mill, where old 
Scott and his four floury boys enter- 
tained a mixed company of winter loi- 
terers, we heard marvellous stories of 
Charlie’s powers of entertaining and 
conversation. He was at once a great 
favorite with everybody, especially, with 
the girls, who thought that no such 
demi-god, so handsome, so brilliant, and 
so good and true, had ever dropped 
down upon this prosaic earth since time 
began. Like a true-hearted brother as 
he was, his chiefest delight was to sit 
with Susy and me, bothering us with his 
good-natured, roguish ways, and de- 
lightfully filling up hours and hours of 
precious time with such stories of his 
wild adventures in California and for- 
eign lands, as would have made his for- 
tune if he could have held a great audi- 
ence as he held us—so spell-bound and 
rapt. No wonder that I always wound 
up the entertainment with such another 
good hug as a loving sister only can 
give. Oh dear, oh dear, if I had only 
known. But the sorry part of my story 
has not come yet. 

Susy, with her prudish ways and old- 
fashioned notions was, I regret to say, 
a little worried with some of the free- 
and-easy habits which Charlie had 
brought with him from California. It 
shocked her dreadfully that he should 
decline cream in his coffee at dinner, 
and instead thereof, put his spoon across 
the top of his cup, and putting two lumps 
of sugar in it, pour on brandy, which he 
set on fire and stirred in, much to our 
astonishment. Then, he had a good 
many other odd ways at table, “ French- 
ified airs,” poor old Polly called them, 
which, I must say, disturbed us not a 
little. 
him; and he promised better fashions, 


Tom gravely remonstrated with 


but kept on with his semi-barbaric ways, 
and the house was littered from top to 
bottom with curious little knick-knacks, 
which he fancied necessary for his com- 
fort and convenience, and which had a 
smack of Chinese and Indian and Span- 


ish about them all. These things did 
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not trouble me so much as they did 
Susy; I rather liked the rogue’s odd 
tricks, after all. 

But what did bother me was Charlie’s 
extraordinary forgetfulness. I never saw 
his like. Some of our cousins and most 
intimate friends, for instance, seemed to 
have dropped clean out of his memory ; 
and we were terribly put to it, sometimes, 
to find how completely he had forgotten 
people who had been looking for him for 
years and years, and had come from 
some distance to see him. I shall never 
forget how awfully I felt, one day, when 
good parson Milton called, and was 
maundering on in his dear old silly way, 
for he was in his second childhood, 
through troubles, poor soul!—when 
Charlie broke out with “And how is 
Mrs. Milton? Does she hold her own 
yet?” My goodness! I would have 
looked him dumb if I could, for hadn’t 
I written him that the poor parson had 
been divorced from his wife, years ago, 
and that all Pessumpsett was up in arms 
about that dreadful affair. Charlie stum- 
bled over the awkward break, and par- 
son Milton, after he had stuttered and 
mumbled a little, took his leave. I don’t 
think he enjoyed his call. And yet, do 
you believe that that Charlie insisted 
upon it that he never had heard of the 
affair of the minister’s divorce before ? 
And so he was perpetually getting into 
all sorts of scrapes. And if he had not 
been one of the most cool-headed and self- 
possessed of men, with all his fun and 
frolic, he would have led a sad time of 
it; but it was a real treat to see with 


what royal ease and grace he managed 
to extricate himself from all the little 
These 


difficulties into which he fell. 
occasional clouds only endeared him to 
me more and more; and though Susy 
was not a little annoyed at times, I found 
myself curiously fascinated with the 
cunning ways and bold manliness of our 
half-wayward brother from California. 
It was plain to see that Charlie’s long 
absence, though it had not weakened 
his affection toward us, had changed 
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his relations to the rest of our little 
world very materially. He gracefully 
and deftly fitted into the quiet life of 
Pessumpsett, and brought his strange 
habits down to the tone of our more 
moderate ways of living; but, after all, 
it was more like a stranger becoming 
accustomed to our ways than I liked to 
feel. I could not begin to tell you of 
the worriment of mind that brother of 
ours was to us during all those days. 
Susy, I remember, came to me one 
morning, just before Christmas, with a 
face of great bewilderment, and showed 
me a memorandum which she had found 
on Charlie’s dressing-table, and which 
read thus: 


“ Mem: To ask if Nancy remembers 
the day when Kate Jellison, the school- 
marm, tied her up by the thumbs, and I 
cut her down. 

Mem: As to old Shaw’s apples. 

item: Don’t forget that Aunt Debor- 
ah left one thousand dollars in the 
Greenfield Bank. 

Also; There was a row with Jotham 
about it. 

Mem: The brown cow that hooked 
Lucy Ann. 

Ditto, ditto was choked to death 
with a whole turnip—my carelessness.” 


There was more of this sort of thing, 
and we were in a perfect twitter of curi- 
osity to find out what it all meant. 
There it was in Charlie’s well-known 
handwriting, and had evidently been writ- 
ten for a long time, probably in Califor- 
nia; but what for? Susy gravely said, 
that we should not bother Charlie about 
it, but must put it back where we found 
it, and ask no questions—just now.- So 
I submitted, though I was dying to know 
what he had written down memoranda 
about things that happened when we 
were children, and which we knew all 
about as well as we knew each other. 

It was now close into Christmas-time. 
We all had our little gifts bought, and 
were’ partially concealing, with comical 
attempts at mystery, the presents which 
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each had for the other, though each very 
well knew what the other had in store 
for him or her, as I believe is usually 
the case. Christmas Eve came at last, 
and with it came all the tender and hal- 
lowed associations of that blessed time. 
It was so pleasant to have our little 
home circle all united once more, after 
sO many years of separation, that we 
could not help talking of it and compar- 
ing this Christmas with others that had 
passed, while our family quartette had 
been broken up. Charlie, I must say, 
did not enter into the spirit of the occa- 
sion with that vivacity which we might 
have expected of him. His long aliena- 
tion from home had had its effect on 
him; and at times, his waywardness 
was perfectly unaccountable. He would 
break out into peals of the most unpro- 
voked laughter every once in a while ; 
and then, he would appear sad and al- 
most tearful. Once, I caught him look- 
ing at me with a strange look of tender- 
ness and apprehension, as though his 
soul was full of love for me, and yet he 
was afraid of me. I went and took him 
by both hands, and asked him what he 
was thinking of. He looked in my eyes, 
and said, gravely: “Nannie, dear, if you 
ever find out that I have deceived you 
in any way whatever, will you forgive 
me, and promise to love me always as 
now?” 

I kissed his bearded lips, and said: 
“Charlie, I love you better than any- 
thing in this world; and I promise to 
forgive anything you ask.” He said, a 
little more gayly, that the most I might 
have to forgive would be asked of me 
within twenty-four hours. And this was 
how it was. 

It was Christmas Eve. The tea- 
things were on the table; Susy, with her 
old-maidish preciseness, was straight- 
ening the table-cloth, Charlie was fin- 
ishing a bundle of jack-straws, and I 
was on my knees, before the roaring fire, 
browning the last slices of Charlie’s fa- 
vorite dry toast for tea. You see, I re- 


member it all as if it were yesterday. 
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The night was bitter cold; and we heard 
outside, suddenly, the crunching of quick 
steps on the snowy garden-walk; the 
outer door came open with a great bang 
—more steps across the entry; and as 
I rose from my knees, with my face 
flaming with the heat of the fire, the 
sitting-room door sharply opened, and 
there stood before us—our brother 
Charlie from California! Good heavens! 
what a sight that was! The first Charlie 
had dropped his jack®traws, and stood 
looking at me like a frightened thing. 
In the doorway was another, his double, 
his perfect counterfeit in face and form 
and feature. For a moment the sus- 
pense was terrible. Which was the real 
and which the counterfeit Charlie ? 
Which was our own brother and which 
the spurious? Tom refused to let his 


feelings appear in his face; Susy began 
to sob hysterically ; and the two Charlies 
stood side by side, each the ghost of 
the other, saying never a word. With 


my usual impulsive boldness, I shook 
the toasting fork at the last arrived, and 
said: “ Whoare you, I’d like toknow?” 

That broke the spell. He exclaimed: 
“Tom! Susy! Nannie ! don’t you know 
me?” There was no doubt now. No- 
body but my own brother Charlie ever 
had that voice. I was on his neck in a 
moment, followed by Susy, Tom dis- 
creetly reserving his decision for the 
present. Releasing myself from Char- 
lie’s embrace, I turned to the impostor 
who had so deceived us, and who now, 
with his bravado and effrontery all gone, 
leaned against the wall and gazed appre- 
hensively at us. “ Who is this man?” I 
asked, indignantly. Now, if I were weav- 
ing a romance instead of telling a true 
story, I might put some fine words into 
the real Charlie’s mouth at this point ; 
there never was a better chance. But 
he bowed and said, with a serio-comic 
air: “This is my trusty and well-be- 
loved friend, Charlie Blake, who, at my 
special and earnest request, has under- 
taken the part of your brother from 
California for a few days only. I am 
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the genuine article, ‘the original Ja- 
cobs ;’ all others are counterfeit. For- 
give the deception, Susy; we have had 
our fun, and humbly ask your pardon.” 
So down on their knees this precious 
pair went, Charlie Blake immediately 
reminding me that this very day I had 
promised to forgive any offence which 
he confessed within twenty-four hours. 
It was hard to do it, and when I re- 
membered the foolish things I had said 
and done to him, a perfect stranger, in 
the belief that he was my brother, I 
could have hated myself forever. But I 
got over it. 

And so it all came out that these two 
heartless creatures had laid a plan in 
California to come home together, and 
our Charlie, availing himself of the mar- 
vellous accidental resemblance that ex- 
isted between the two, had prevailed on 
his friend Blake to hurry forward and 
personate him for a few days. He had 
provided Blake with all sorts of inform- 
ation about family and local matters, and 
‘had crammed him with all the domestic 
traditions and incidents which might 
come up in conversation. The artful 
fellow had made good use of his ac- 
quired knowledge, and had even availed 
himself of certain scars and marks, which 
he happened to have in common with 
Charlie, to deceive us into the belief 
that he was the real and Simon-pure 
Charlie. How well he deceived us you 
have been told. 

And now I will tell you in all confi- 
dence, that after the first flush of my 
indignation was over, I was really re- 
lieved to find that I had been partly 
imposed upon. I say partly imposed 
upon, for my heart had told me all along 
that I was loving that bright, bold 
(supposed) brother of mine in a very 
different fashion from what most sisters 
love their brothers. And when, weeks 
afterward, he asked me if I would keep 
my promise, and go back to California 
with him, how could I say him nay? 
Susy says that he has proved, after all, 
to be her brother from California. 
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HE following story was recounted 
to the writer, when on a sojourn 


some years since, at a small town on 
the lower coast, for the purpose of ob- 
taining testimony and inspecting docu- 
ments for a lawsuit involving a chain of 
Spanish conveyances : 

I will not give the name or locality of 
the mission where the facts hereinafter 
set forth occurred. It is not the pleas- 
antest thing in the world to feel that 
after one has got together circumstances, 
historical or otherwise, into a patch- 
worky narrative, some literary ghoul— 
old mouser after dates, old pioneer, old- 
est inhabitant, parish priest, or the like 
—some one, in fact, who, in a self-lauda- 
tory line or two of introductory matter, 
establishes a personal basis for oracu- 
larness, has a purchase upon one, to 
wit: the fulcrum and lever of name and 
date, to tear one’s weak story to frag- 
ments and hoist the simple relater into 
an atmosphere of derision. 

It is not, therefore, worth while even 
to say whether the mission in question 
was situate in Upper or Lower California. 
But it was a mission—a sort of gigantic 
foot-print of the great Spanish Genius of 
Civilization, who, a century since, strode 
back and forth along the Pacific coast, 
picking his steps carefully and judi- 
ciously, and scattering in the tracks the 
moral and material seed that speedily 
blossomed forth in the shape of a reli- 
gion of monasticism, supported by bu- 
colic employment and adorned with olive 
and vine. 

It was a mission just like any of the 
rest in its beginning—a band of workers 
urgent in their labors, spiritual and tem- 
poral; a few soldiers to support them 
when the church militant girt on her 
sword against the unconverted ; a temple 


low and homely, decked with indifferent 
ornaments, stiff saints on the walls, 
robes brought from rich convents in old 
Spain ; a household of brethren, work- 
ing with their hands as well as praying, 


.as happy as men &n be in gratifying a 


single idea; and, indeed, it really seem- 
ed as if their supplications drove away 
all clouds of evil thoughts, and that the 
face of God smiled up at them from the 
cultivated plain. 

But religion is not always the first 
love of humanity. Indeed, we might 
say that no mind ever takes a deliber- 
atively religious turn until the shadows 
of earthly disappointment have closed 
around it. I often wonder if the found- 
ers of those more morose sects of Prot- 
estantism have not, to the misery of 
their blind followers, cast, unconsciously 
selfishly, the leaven of their private dis- 
appointment into the bubbling and un- 
inviting concoction that seethes in the 
pot of common belief. 

The mother church has wisely taken 
advantage of the constant quantity of 
human disappointment within its fold ; 
and hence, many an unrequited passion 
has been seared into insensibility by 
the flaming cross of the priestly knight- 
hood resting upon it; and many a 
poetic imagination, that blossomed un- 
der the warmth of earthly beauty, has, 
transplanted into the hot-beds of eccle- 
siasticism, borne fruit to the glory of the 
mighty Catholic dogma. 

Among the cowled soldiers of the 
Faith, who occupied the outpost of our 
mission, there were those who, in other 
lands and in secular ways, had expe- 
rienced the varying changes of fortune’s 
favor and frown, had given up the self- 
ish battle, either defeated or in a sort 
of timid-heartedness, and had accepted 
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service where personal responsibility 
might be at an end, and future salvation, 
at least, secure. 

There was one among them—a man of 
some secret regret or remorse—who 
seemed chafed by a continual grief, who 
never could speak, whether in praise or 
prayer, without a sort of gulping at the 
throat—a repression of some feeling 
that barred the passageway of his 
voice until it had mingled a bitter tone 
therein. He was brilliant in his sphere 
of work ; he was obedient to the Father 
Superior to an exactness that annoyed 
the latter—a plain, matter-of-fact, every- 
day man of God, who liked (and had, 
too) his little fraternal bickerings with 
his brethren, and seemed the better for 
them. 

By reason of his extraordinary talent 
therein, it became and was the province 
of Eugenio to tend to the artistic neces- 
sities of the community; and his duty 
was performed to the extent of making 
the mission a wonder in the land. There 
was no touch of art, however humble, 
that was wanting. He found cheapcolor- 
ing matter with which to stain the adode 
walls of the mission buildings into pic- 
turesque keeping with the background. 
He adorned refectory and hall with sim- 
ple landscapes, with running vine and 
foliage, to suit the tawdry tastes of the 
simple monks. It was he that drew 
and painted the accompanying illustra- 
tions to the report of the flora and fauna 
of the region, which elicited from the 
Viceroy an enthusiastic acknowledg- 
ment to the Superior, promising that 
his labors should be mentioned to his 
Cathoiic Majesty, and that the Holy 
Father himself should have an oppor- 
tunity of congratulating the General of 
the Order upon the possession of such 
faithful and able servants as labored at 
that mission. 

In the church itself, he worked with 
more interest and probably artistic satis- 
faction. His labors showed that he had 
been at some time a disciple of great 
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Italian masters, and himself of no me- 
diocre or unappreciative genius. He 
bade fair to make the walls glorious 
with visions of apostolic trials—half 
reminiscences of those whom he had 
studied as masters, half suggestions of 
a mind not yet freed in the remorseful 
struggle for heavenly resignation. Now 
it was St. Peter, when he went out and 
wept bitterly; now it was St. Paul, 
praying that he might be delivered 
“from the body of this death ;” indeed, 
it seemed as if the artist leaned to the 
instances when humanity succumbed to 
the power of, rather than when it was 
victorious over, Evil. In particular, the 
painting of St. Paul represented him 
struggling with the corrupt body chained 
to him, marked with all the disgusting 
features of decay, and yet with a femi- 
nine beauty of form, a grace even in the 
midst of dissolution, that almost seemed 
not to yield to the aggressive worm ; 
the head was turned to the saint, con- 
cealing the face, while the hair that 
flowed down still retained an animate 
splendor. The whole picture was ideal- 
ized far above any savor of sensuous- 
ness. 

But he never essayed a form of female 
sanctity, though the commander of the 
neighboring garrison was in ecstasies 
over the head of his little daughter Tia, 
which brother Eugenio had painted, to 
be sent home to the family in Spain. 
No holy mother, no martyred lady of 
old, seemed to please him as a subject. 
The stiff and, be it said, somewhat forbid- 
ding Virgin, that stared with something 
of a mechanic glare, just at the entrance 
of the church, kept its place against all 
entreaty from the Superior, whose taste 
for art, moderate as it was, still let him 
recognize the genius of brother Eugenio, 
and in spite of all the coaxing flattery 
that the community could bestow upon 
the morose and obdurate painter. In- 
deed, after an inspection of the church, 
one might have arrived at the same 


ungallant conclusions as to the early 
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church, that Agassiz has expressed as 
to humanity in general, since the male 
martyrs of Eugenio’s fancy were of heroic 
expression, while the pious daubs acci- 
dentally brought from Spain of the 
mothers of Christianity carried inferior- 
ity in every lineament. 

It was seldom that seafaring strangers 
at that time visited the mission. It was 
several miles inland; and the roadstead 
that stretched away on either side was 
too open for safety: there were rocks 
that were not too faithfully noted on the 
charts ; and ship masters cast anchor 
near them only as a last expedient. 
Still, vessels did come thither ; and there 
was a half-asleep terror-among the 
peaceful brothers, that (as had happen- 
ed at other places on the coast) some 
bold pirate—a character in those days in 
Pacific waters not at all mythic—disap- 
pointed as to grander prey of Spanish 
galleon or chance merchantman, or per- 
haps anxious to give his men a run on 
shore and make it at the same time 
profitable, might come down upon the 
mission flock, rob them of the humble 
vessels of the sanctuary, perhaps mur- 
der or abuse the simple congregation, 
and betake himself to sea again. But 
the misfortune never came upon them, 
and they almost forgot the danger of the 
incursion. 

One night, however, there arose a 
fearful storm that drove the humble, 
religious shepherds, with their flocks of 
patient Indians, into the old church, 
where, on their knees, before the Mother 
of God, down whose cracked face the 
rain that oozed through forgotten tile- 
chinks trickled like tears, they prayed 
and chanted the Ave Maris Stella, for 
the seamen and themselves. The storm 
retained its fury a long time; and all 
the next day and night, the distant 
ocean surge seemed to growl at them 
like a chaotic monster chained from 
doing injury. The monks afterwards 


said that they heard a sound of guns at 
intervals ; but the distance to the sea 
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must have prevented their being dis- 
tinct enough to arrest attention. But, 
at last, the storm abated; the wind 
went down; and the squad of Indian 
fishers started for the beach to supply 
food for a meagre day. 

They soon returned, full of amaze- 
ment and horror, with the news that a 
war-vessel had been wrecked on the 
beach, and all lives lost. 

The whole community, high and low, 
repaired to the beach. There was a 
vessel of wa:, sure enough, or had been ; 
for the various portions which the wind 
and wave, like spoiled children, had 
played with and broken, lay strewn 
upon the beach, as if gathered and put 
out of reach by some nurse aroused to 
the destruction going on. 

But inspection showed that no flag of 
Spain had floated over the deck of the 
strange vessel. There was a fierceness 
of crime rather than of honest warfare 
in the livid and battered faces that 
glared up harshly from the soft sand. 
Two facts appeared singular. One of 
the corpses which, from the attire, might 
have been that of an officer, had his 
throat cut; another, also apparently an 
officer, was bloated as if he had been 
poisoned. 

The facts seemed to indicate that it 
was a corsair which in the midst of some 
mutiny crowned with a double murder, 
and by reason of ignorance of the coast, 
had been wrecked in the overtaking 
tempest. So, with trembling and hor- 
ror, the village made an interment of 
the bodies as rapidly and silently as 
they could, and laid the godless robbers 
taken in their sins in graves on the 
shore, whence they might arise at the 
day of doom to a view of the shifting 
witness of their crimes. 

There was but one woman’s corpse ; 
and that had been found by Eugenio, 
around a rocky point apart from the 
dead crew. None but the artist had 
seen it; and he seemed to ward off cu- 
riosity, while all were too busy with 
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wrecking and burying, to mind what 
share he took in the labors. 

Eugenio buried the woman almost 
hastily ; and came from his work with 
an air of despondent grief that far ex- 
ceeded in intensity the superficial ex- 
pressions of the brotherhood, who gen- 
erally launched into theological disqui- 
sitions as to the fate of those who died 
with so terrible a burden of sins upon 
them. 

But the painter shut himself up in his 
studio for weeks thereafter, working at 
his art unremittingly, and holding as 
little intercourse as possible with the 
rest of the brothers. Conventual good 
feeling let none disturb him, though 
curiosity was a little stirred as to what 
he was doing, or what new suffering it 
was that now thinned his face and set- 
tled in a hectic flush upon his cheeks. 

At last, he was taken sick with some 
low fever that remedies did not touch. 
He lay silently wasting away, until a 
delirium supervened ; and his talk, now 
excited enough, was in other tongues, 
about strange scenes, places, and peo- 
ple, and almost incomprehensible to the 
brothers. 

The attendant father had a hard time 
of it with the delirious patient, who 
persisted in rising from the bed in the 
midst of his delirious mutterings, to 
seek his studio, and resume his work ; 
and it was all that soothing words, ac- 
companied with some little force, could 
accomplish to get him again into quiet- 
ness. Indeed, his insanity appeared 
consistent with itself: for, at times he 
managed to escape for many hours 
to his easel, and was carried back ex- 
hausted to his bed again, his brush still 
in his hands. At last, one night, when 
a fierce storm was rising, and the ocean 
roar grew deeper, Eugenio after listen- 
ing a while, like some wild animal, 
dashed away from the weary watcher, 
and disappeared in the darkness. The 
convent was aroused, and search made 
for him; but it was unsuccessful, until 
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the fishers brought news in the morn- 
ing of finding his body tossing in the 
surf at high tide, where the wreck of 
the pirate vessel had been cast. It 
seemed probable that some twisted 
fancy had led him to the spot; and that 
he had either rushed into the sea, in 
the madness of his fever, or had been 
caught by the tide when too weak to 
recover dry land. He was buried with 
all the ceremony due to the pure and 
energetic character he had shown while 
at the mission, in the church itself, that 
he had adorned with his genius. From 
Rome, whither he had sent for the par- 
ticulars of Eugenio’s previous history, 
the Superior received a copy of the 
bald biographical entry in the archives 
of the Order, written in the absurd 
sketchy Latin of the time. It formed 
the epitaph rudely carved upon the 
rough tablet above Eugenio’s grave, in 
the church, and together with his artist- 
ic labors, and the kindly remembrance 
of the brethren, was all that was left to 
the noble young painter in this world. 
I managed to decipher the inscription 
myself, though moss had blurred the 
letters into indistinctness. It was as 
follows : 


HIC JACET 
EXSPECTANS ADVENTUM JUDICIS MUNDI, 


EUGENIUS CAVALCANTI: 


A.N.R. MDCCI NATUS, FLORENTIANUS ORTU, 
STIRPE GENEROSUS, ARTE PINGENDI PERITISSIMUS, 
INGENIO SPLENDIDO, MORIBUS LEPIDIS, ANIMO 
AUTEM INQUIETO, PERAVIDUS VAGANDI, CATHAIAM 
EXTREMAM ATTIGIT ; A QUIBUS LOCIS, ALIQUO 
MAERORE VIOLENTISSIMO REDACTUS, (FERUNT EUM 
AMORE ILLICITO AC SINE SPE CAPTUM,) IN EUROPAM 
REDIIT, ET OMNIBUS REBUS HUJUS MUNDI 
CONTEMPTIS, AD HABITUM NOSTRA SANCTA 
SOCIETATIS RECEPTUS, ET AD PROPAGANDUM FIDEM 
VERAM INTER PAGANOS, HUC ADVENIT. 
MORTUUS A.N.R. MDCCXL. 

“INFELIX EGO HOMO, QUIS ME LIBERABIT DE COR- 
PORE MORTIS HUJUS?”’ 


The legendary verse of St. Paul was 
probably placed there less from any 
supposed personal appropriateness than 
from the fact that it had been the sub- 
ject of the most wonderful of his paint- 
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ings ; and with a worldly delicacy, the 
considerate monks had wished to do 
something toward connecting him with 
the triumphs of his art. 

A few days thereafter, the careful fa- 
thers set about the inventory of the sim- 
ple effects of the deceased Eugenio—an 
easy task, so far as the amount of prop- 
erty was concerned. Courageous and 
even joyous as they were by their pro- 
fession, in the view of death, they could 
not but be sad when they found the rough 
palette with the colors dried from the last 
use by the painter, and which would no 
longer add to the glory of God, and of 
his simple servants, in that remote cor- 
ner of the world. 

But on the rough easel, there was an 
unfinished female head, so true in its 
delineation, so warm and brilliant in its 
coloring, eloquent and yet withal, so 
weird and what the Scotch would term 
“uncanny,” that the inspecting com- 
pany started back in admiration and 
something of terror. 

There are ideas that come at times 
into the heart of man unbidden, that 
plant a momentary terror there, though 
we know that their connection is not 
with us, or with anything dear tous. It 
is the abstract ideal of crime or misfor- 
tune that has produced the effect. Let 
it embody itself in flesh—look out of 
human-eyes—and the physician pro- 
nounces it insanity. If it is transferred 
to canvas, it becomes a positive entity, 
more so than mere word-description, 
and drives those sensitive intelligences 
open to its influence with a magnetic 
power quite as actual as if it moved 
and spoke among them. It was sucha 
picture of a wicked woman, whose bad- 
ness was so combined with her beauty, 
that the one could not be depicted 
without establishing the force of the 
other. 

The good Superior, whose simple 
taste always carried the idea of profit 
to the church, and who was covetous of 
anything beautiful for it, pronounced 


the painting to be a Madonna that Eu- 
genio must have painted in compliance 
with his own frequent entreaties. There 
was some repressed objection to this 
opinion on the part of others of nicer 
judgment, who secretly declared that 
there was a demonish rather than a holy 
nimbus about the head ; but the Father 
was too tough in his sensibilities on the 
score of art to mind, and too little versed 
in the varieties of feminine grace to un- 
derstand such objections ; and he there- 
fore declared that the painting should 
be hung in the church until the proper 
ecclesiastical arrangements could be 
made for its consecration. It was ac- 
cordingly put away on a side tem- 
porarily, until a favorable opportunity 
occurred for it to be blest and appro- 
priately placed. It so happened that 
Eugenio’s grave was just beneath ; and 
that the misty light came so tempered 
from a neighboring window, that the 
wicked grace of the features was in- 
creased, and lips and eyes seemed 
sneering instead of smiling at the de- 
votions of the Indian neophytes who 
knelt at the chancel. Indeed, when the 
church, darkling in some impending 
tempest, was lighted with the occasional 
lurid brilliancy of the atmosphere of 
that climate, the awful head seemed to 
lift itself proudly, the eyes to flash with 
unearthly fire, and the cheeks to glow 
with something like earthly pleasure ; 
but the laws of optics, even to us who 
understand them better than those hum- 
ble villagers, are curious things ; and a 
chance shadow here and there at times 
gives an awful reality to the mere work 
of the human pencil. 

But the old Superior soon died, and 
thereafter there came a new order of 
monks who paid little attention to the 
work of their predecessors. At any 
rate, the picture remained, as if, when 
once let into holy ground, it became a 
tyrant not to be displaced by ordinary 
means. 

The lay portion of the community grew 
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to be not in those days the most virtu- 
ous selection always that could have 
been made in Spain. Here and there, 
either as soldier or settler, might be 
found some who had in more than one 
way offended the laws of his most Cath- 
olic Majesty ; and who had found means 
to get some severer sentence commuted 
for the sake of furnishing population to 
the American domain. It seemed as if 
our little mission must have had ill 
luck in the matter; for there gathered 
in time a party who cared more for fan- 
dangos and bull-fights than for the 
honest labors of the village; who en- 
croached, when they had opportunity, 
upon the pearl fishery, which was the 
peculiar franchise of the poor savages ; 
and who were more excited for the plun- 
der of a wealthy wreck upon the coast, 
than for the preservation of the cast- 
aways therefrom. 

There came a settler of this class, 
who, whatever else he might have been, 
had been a sailor. He kept the young 
men entranced with his stories of wild 
adventure, of battles with pirates (and 
it was not always clear which side he 
had taken in them), of fairy islands, of 
strange seas—in short, anything that a 
sailor with a credulous audience, and a 
necessity in self-defence to vary from 
the truth, might tell. 

He found his way one day into the 
chapel (though he had somehow avoided 
confessional) and was noticed to turn 
pale at the sight of the unblest Madonna 
that gazed contemptuously at him from 
above. His boon companions were curi- 
ous to know the reason of his emotion. 
For along time he kept silent ; but how- 
ever greata villain he had been, reticence 
could never have aided him therein; 
and his tongue having been loosened 
with the native brandy one evening, he 
told the story of his fright. 

In the island of Manilla, there had 
lived some years before, a Dutch mer- 
chant. His wife, younger by half a gen- 
eration, was by birth an Indian of Por- 
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tuguese parents; and no two people 
with such dissimilar characters could 
have been brought together by anything 
but the whims of matrimonial provi- 
dences. He was avaricious to a fearful 
extent, and though the amount of his 
already acquired wealth should have 
dictated a return to Europe, he re- 
mained merely for the sake of further 
accumulation, in spite of his wife’s dis- 
content, who, enchanted with what she 
heard of European society, and being 
of noble but impoverished family, had 
but one ambitious dream: that of go- 
ing to the western paradise in the en- 
joyment of wealth and rank enough to 
give her entry therein. She was a child 
grown up with ungovernable passions, 
a reckless morality, such as an Asiatic 
despot might have, and nothing Chris- 
tian about her but her language and her 
beauty, which latter would have made 
her shine even among her European ri- 
vals, striking as it was by reason of 
the peculiar delicacy and spirituality 
that marks the European born under 
Mongolian suns. 

At this time, there came a painter to 
the port ; a young man of graceful pres- 
ence, full of pleasant talk of Europe, 
and easily entertained by the novelties 
The 
merchant had become his financial agent, 
and the brilliant young man somehow 
soon received admittance to the society of 
the wife, who was never weary in listen- 
ing to his accounts of that happy life to 
which she longed to seek admittance. 
Of course, the painter’s brush was put 
in requisition ; and the spoilt beauty was 
painted in every attitude that her van- 
ity could suggest. The new pleasure 
and society kept down the savage out- 
bursts of the East Indian vixen; and 
even the married pair bickered less than 
they had done for a long time. 

But the old story of weakness in hu- 
manity transpired again. The painter, 
though partly awake to the vices of the 
lady, could not help but admire her, 
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and found himself charmed by her into 
a feeling something akin to that when 
a cobra gazed down at him from the 
forest trees; and he wisely concluded 
to betake himself to some other land 
where novelty and excitement would 
enable him to shake off the insidious 
coils of the unlawful passion that was 
fast growing tyrannous within him. 
The leave-taking was over—it was 
easy enough with the merchant, with 
whom jealousy had come to complicate 
his conjugal disorder ; and the lady let her 
admirer depart with a sort of quietness 
that seemed to ill accord with her tem- 
pestuous nature and pointed expres- 
sions of regard in their previous inter- 


course. 

The painter was on board a ship 
bound for a port somewhere in the col- 
onies further west. He slept one night 
in the cabin, perhaps with something like 
the sinful regret of Eloise in his thoughts, 


(“Cum ingemiscere debeam decommitssts, 
suspiro potius de amissis.”) The next 
morning the ship was weighing anchor 
preparatory to sailing, when the author- 
ities of the port came on board with the 
news that the Dutch merchant had been 
murdered in the night; that circum- 
stances pointed to his wife as the as- 
sassin ; that she was missing ; and that 
it was thought she had come aboard 
the vessel. The painter was startled 
into a frightful but selfish realization of 
his position. It needed all the evidence 
of the captain and crew to remove the 
suspicion of the law officers that he had 
been a party to the murder; and even 
then, had the wretched murderess been 
found on board, it might have turned 
the scale against him. 

As it was, the ship set sail bearing 
the painter away from the theatre of the 
horrible crime ; but out of the harbor, 
they found a pilot boat rocking to and 
fro, by which they were hailed. There 
at the prow stood the woman who had 
been searched for; but with a terror 
almost amounting to cowardice, the paint- 


er urged the captain to proceed upon 
his way ; and the boat was left behind, a 
look of contempt and hate taking the 
place of the enthusiasm that had flushed 
the disappointed woman’s face when she 
first greeted the object of her passion. 

Left to her own resources, she finally 
was carried back to the port where ac- 
cusation and imprisonment awaited her. 
It was in prison that she met the narra- 
tor, who represented himself as having 
been under accusation for some mild 
sort of misdemeanor, though it was whis- 
pered among the malicious that it was 
for some crime of greater proportions. 
But it was easy enough to accuse a man 
who had spent a life such as his. 

The associations of the two people 
did not end here. At that time Manilla 
was miserably cared for in naval mat- 
ters; and a pirate who had long ren- 
dered those waters unsafe for merchant- 
men, made a descent upon the port, 
collected much booty, threw open the 
prison, and carried off the lady and the 
sailor, the latter as a prisoner merely ; 
but that was doubtful. The pirate cap- 
tain was a persuasive wooer. His quar- 
ter-deck power as a lover was only limit- 
ed by his lieutenant. Both were rough, 
coarse men, and the surroundings of such 
a life would have been dismal enough to 
any ordinary woman ; but the lady spent 
her time in pitting the jealousy of her 
present tyrant against the passion of 
his subaltern. The strife between the 
two frequently brought the material 
success of the vessel into failure ; and 
even the crew began to observe and to 
grumble at the jealous dissensions of 
their master villains. 

About this time, the sailor alleged in 
his narrative that he made his escape. 
As to the wreck, he surmised that this 
must have been the vessel of his ac- 
quaintance. The fact that one of the 
corpses had been found with the throat 
cut, and that another was bloated with 
poison, rendered it quite possible that 
in some burst of crime, the lives of both 
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the officers had been sacrificed to the 
jealous fury of the one and the mad 
passion of the other of the two lawless 
rivals ; and that in consequence of the 
loss of the only navigators in the ship, 
it had fallen into destruction in the tem- 
pest. 

The sailor, however much he might 
have desired to become a better man, 
did not escape the violent death that he 
had long ceased to court. He was 
stabbed in a gambling quarrel ona feast 
day, soon after his first appearance in 
the settlement. 

The mere horror of an acquaintance 
with such a fearful woman could hardly 
have driven Eugenio into his settled 
melancholy and religious retiracy. But 
what share of guilt he might have at- 
tributed to himself must have been 
locked in his own breast. Possibly his 
overpowering love for the beautiful 
criminal, the electrical flash of contemp- 
tuous hate that had divided them forever, 
and especially the feeling of having aban- 
doned one, whose sins—great as they 
were, had, so to speak, (he having been 
the cause thereof,) come to be part of 
his own load—were the probable rea- 
sons of his forsaking the world and its 
attractions. 

Some imaginative casuists have ad- 
vanced the idea that whomever and 
whatever we once have loved, becomes, 
if not a part of our being, so joined to 
our own individuality, that no change in 
our mental or moral nature can break 
the link; and whether for good or evil, 
the acts of what was once our admira- 
tion or idol draw us upward or down- 
ward, in spite of our efforts to be free. 
But this is probably only some school- 
man’s refinement into absurdity of the 
Grecian proverb quoted by St. Paul ; 
and it would be a terrible thing, were it 
a demonsirable truth. 

It was but to a few of the dull dwell- 
ers in the mission that the thread of 
the events of the shipwreck and its 
prior history detailed by the suspected 
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pirate was discernible ; and the story 
gradually died out, leaving behind it a 
dark sort of presentiment as to the pic- 
ture and the grave beneath; but for 
some unaccountable reason, the former 
was never removed. 

The devoutly religious crossed them- 
selves in terror whenever they caught 
ever so obliquely a glimpse of the brill- 
iant beauty looking down upon them ; 
and crouched with a childish air of ref- 
uge nearer to the old and angular daub 
of the real Virgin. 

The dissolute and reckless, who were 
little particular as to the sources of 
earthly prosperity, though scoffers of 
religion, still found, as such self-sus- 
taining minds frequently do, enough su- 
perstition in their composition to stealth- 
ily seek the aid of the demonish patron- 
ess in their search after means of sudden 
and dishonest weaith ; and those rough 
characters who brightened up at the 
thought of a stranded ship laden with 
Asiatic riches, were known to perform 
strange antics before the hateful picture, 
with the strongest supplications ; and it 
was only by the constant prayerfulness 
of the truly devout before the real Vir- 
gin, that the evil influences of the charm 
could be warded off. Nay, it was no- 
ticed (though of course that might be 
accounted for by natural facts) that the 
shipwrecks upon that part of the coast 
were the most frequent when the religion 
of the community was at its lowest ebb, 
and the countenance of the satanic in- 
truder into the sanctuary the most looked 
up to in the humble church. 

It was said, however, (and attested by 
eye-witnesses, with many quaint Spanish 
oaths and affirmations,) that on stormy 
nights the chapel was lighted up with 
an unearthly brilliancy, and the dead 
monk Eugenio might be seen to rise 
from his stony bed, and seize the picture, 
as if to destroy it; but that, as if relenting 
into a lover’s weakness, after gazing en- 
treatingly and hopelessly into its piti- 
lessly beautiful eyes, as if seeking there 
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some sort of pardon, and touching it 
here and there with his shadowy brush, 
artist-like, as if nervous as to its effect, 
he would sink again into his grave, 
leaving the sinful work of his hands still 
to exert its baleful power. 

Such was the tradition, which became 
at last as much an article of faith with 
the people of that district as the Virgin 
herself, and which formed the chief fea- 
ture of the sequence of facts that con- 
stitute the story of 


CONCHA AND HUBERTO. 


It is singular how much superstition 
there is craftily nestled away in people’s 
hearts. You go into a court of law: 
there, if anywhere, to bring belief, facts 
must be presented, or the shrewd advo- 
cates will pick your story to pieces. They 
will look upon the most positive testi- 
mony with an eye of analysis. There, 


under the shadow of the bench, must 
be a stronghold of searching scepticism. 


But it was only the other day that I 
heard of a trio of counsellors, among 
the most prominent and able of the 
community, stealthily wending their way 
to a vulgar self-styled astrologer—a 
woman whose real ignorance would 
seem the very negative of the lawyers’ 
abilities—to ask a question as to a legal 
issue, the answer to which had not as 
yet formed itself in the breasts of the 
judges. 

This element of superstition may, in 
enlightened minds, be a zero; butit is 
that approximate zero only of mathe- 
maticians, which, becoming a factor in 
mental operations, exerts an amusing, a 
romantic, or a terrible effect upon active 
human results. 

If among us, who boast of our prac- 
tical nature, our unsentimental, material, 
and I might almost say irreligious ten- 
dencies, there still remains a fragment of 
the supernatural-seeking passion, you 
will not wonder if at the time I am de- 
scribing, a period when the most of us 
were yet unborn, there accrued to the 
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community a shyness on the subject of 
the picture of Eugenio’s passion—a de- 
sire to speak neither well nor ill of it, as 
if it were some dangerous and insidi- 
ous enemy, who, if unattacked and un- 
offended, might perhaps leave some ill 
turn to them undone. 

But there was one resident in the 
community, at least, who seemed exempt 
from the fear that hung over the rest, 
and who was indifferent to everything 
but the beauty of the artist’s master- 
piece. 

Huberto—I will not give his final 
name, for there are those who keep in- 
formed upon the genealogies of the pure 
Spanish families of the coast—was a fair 
specimen of colonial Spanish enlighten- 
ment. He could, it was averred, pick 
up from the ground on his moistened 
finger-tip, a Spanish shilling, as he rode 
at full speed. He could manage a boat 
with a dexterity of which the Indian 
fisherman might have been proud ; and 
he had even amused himself as a diver 
after the pearl-oysters of the shore, and 
had given to Concepcion, or Concha, as 
his orphaned cousin and his father’s 
ward was called, a string of pearls of 
his own finding, of a purity that made 
her the envy of all the women of the 
department. His father, a widower and 
a rich ranchero, attended to the care of 
his own and his ward’s estates in a lazy, 
patriarchal way. He had even sent this 
his only son to the university in the 
City of Mexico, where the lad had glided 
over the severer studies in careless indif- 
ference, and had devoured an immense 
amount of balderdash as to the rights 
of man, the wickedness of kings, the 
weakness of superstition, the absurdi- 
ties of religion, and in general, had be- 
come one of those men educated in 
superficial mistakenness, who liave made 
so loud a noise in the world under the 
banners of freedom, justice, and the like. 
So he came back to the rancho of his 
father, full of all the fashionable radical 
ideas of the day. 
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He used to laugh patronizingly at pa- 
tient little Concha, a gentle confiding 
creature, the pet of the district, but who, 
it must be allowed, was superstitious 
to a frigutful degree. She was horrified 
when he grandly abused the lazy broth- 
erhoods, who, as he said, lived on the 
fat of the land, while the real improvers 
and benefactors—the laity—were the 
only part of the community that ad- 
vanced the material interests of the set- 
tlements. It might have been retorted 
upon him, that, as for himself, he did 
nothing in the way of toil ; but Concha 
was too good-natured and admired him 
too much to ridicule his arguments, even 
when they did not convince her. But 
there was one subject on which he liked 
especially to torment her, to wit: her 
horror of the unconsecrated Madonna. 
It was but a picture, he said, and the 
old one was but a picture; and when 
the church was forced, as it soon would 
be by law, to yield up what was right- 


fully the people’s, he would make bold 
to take the painting for the adornment 


of his own apartment. Poor Concha’s 
only remedy was to pray more fervently 
to the old Madonna for a change of Hu- 
berto’s heart, and that no punishment 
would be meted out by heaven to him 
for his terrible impiety. 

At this time there came a trader who 
settled near the mission. His family 
consisted only of a daughter, Felipa, 
the fame of whose beauty had preceded 
her, and had aroused a profound inter- 
est in the mind of Huberto, and made 
him anxious as to her own impression 
in regard to himself. 

From the moment of Felipa’s arrival, 
Concha, hitherto the principal lady of 
the district, got but little attention, at 
least from Huberto. 

The trader was wealthy. He had 
money to lend—and Huberto’s father, 
rather straitened both by his own 
and his son’s extravagance, there be- 
came soon an intimate relation between 
the two families. The trader had not 
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too much of the respect of even that 
loose community—his sharp business 
transactions being of no very pleasant 
odor in the nostrils of the settlers ; 
while Huberto’s father was a type of 
generous and lavish-heartedness that 
made him respected by all. A match 
between money and gentility seemed 
desirable to the sly merchant, who for- 
warded it in every way. 

Felipa had fought on many fields of 
coquetry; and her beauty and the hom- 
age paid to it had made her vain. She 
was quite as irreligious as Huberto, and 
ridiculed Concha’s piety, in her absence, 
to every one, except Huberto, who was 
tender on the subject, and fired up at 
her first essay that way. She was, too, 
enough afraid of the little religious en- 
thusiast to be silent on the subject in 
her presence. 

Except on this one point, her influ- 
ence over Huberto was soon without 
bounds. There was nothing which he 
would not do for her; and there was 
nothing that she could think of, frivo- 
lous or serious, that she did not ask of 
him. He broke horses for her, brought 
her hunting spoils, and promised that 
she should have a necklace of pearls 
that should outvie even Concha’s. To 
carry out this last offer, he spent days 
in the sea, with more or less success, 
until he grew thin and worn—the con- 
stant labor and his further efforts to 
be in Felipa’s society depriving him of 
the rest absolutely necessary and wear- 
ing his strength away. 

To any one who has examined into the 
life of pearl-fishers, the dangers therein. 
to life and health are sufficiently plain 
to need no explanation from me. It is 
a terrible strain upon the brain, and 
produces perilous physical effects. But 
Huberto worked away, careless of every- 
thing but the smile that he expected from 
Felipa, when he surprised her with his 
necklace. She paid little regard to him 
beyond his admiration ; and it was only 
Concha who, old-woman-like, impor- 
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tuned him to be less unremitting in his 
search after the ornaments. 

The necklace was ready; and Hu- 
berto promised himself a happy moment 
at least when it should be presented to 
Felipa. Felipa was more than usually 
fascinating that day, and grew bolder 
when she saw the effect produced. She 
even ventured to rally Concha on her 
piety, when the three were together, 
though Concha received the sting with- 
out retorting. It was proposed that 
they all should visit the mission to- 
gether, Felipa not having as yet seen 
the vestments that were preserved as 
relics from old Spain. 

In the church, Concha made her de- 
votions before the Virgin as usual, while 
Huberto and Felipa sauntered on to 
look at the famous painting by Eugenio. 
The time and object seemed to Felipa 
a fine opportunity for scoffing at the 
superstition. She bade her lover kneel 


and pray to it for the thing he most 


wished. In spite of Concha’s fright- 
ened and beseeching air, Huberto knelt, 
and half-mockingly, half-nervously, beg- 
ged the love of the beautiful lady by 
his side; and that the proud dame 
upon the canvas would aid him in his 
suit. Whether it was the evening sun- 
light that reddened the picture, or not, 
the countenance seemed to change into 
absolute fiendishness; and even Felipa 
started back, awed by the instant’s 
thought. But something terrible had 
happened to Huberto. He fell back- 
wards, rolling in spasms, foaming and 
bleeding at the mouth and ears. Felipa 
ran away shrieking in terror, while Con- 
cha, in spite of her fright, at this to her 
blasphemous scene, rushed to support 
her cousin. 

It was a simple enough matter to ex- 
plain medically. Huberto’s excitement 
of weeks, and his labors as a pearl-diver, 
had culminated in epilepsy. The spasms 
followed in hopeless frequency; and the 
rarity of medical practitioners in the 
country rendered the matter worse. Af- 
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ter each attack his intelligence seemed 
diminished, and he finally became as 
simple as a child. Concha led him out 
nurse-like day by day. He gazed at the 
sea, into which he could no longer plunge, 
and from which he had come forth un- 
der the charm of his terrible malady. 
A horse to him was now a vain thing, 
and aroused no enthusiasm in his heart, 
and brought no flash of interest into his 
eye. The common people began to get 
an inkling of the mysterious facts that 
had ended in his absolute helplessness ; 
and popular superstition came to regard 
him as one who had been struck down 
by the sudden vengeance of God. He 
was almost avoided, and would. have 
been so entirely, but for the light pres- 
ence of little Concha attending his feeble 
promenades. 

The trader, Felipa’s father, changed 
his selfish tactics the moment he be- 
came convinced of the impossibility or 
undesirableness of such a son-in-law; 
and in this he met with no opposition 
from Felipa, who cared little for Hu- 
berto beyond the passing excitement of 
the moment, and who had not once 
looked upon him since the light of rea- 
son in him had been darkened. So the 
trader pressed for his money, and a 
goodly slice of the estate of Huberto’s 
father went to liquidate his demand. 
But there were wild hearts in the village 
attached to the old Spaniard, who some- 
times took advantage of impulses of 
apparent equity to employ force; and 
the trader and Felipa suddenly found it 
prudent to decamp to avoid the danger 
threatened in the flashing eyes of those 
to whom money-lenders, were fair sport, 
even though they came to claim their 
own. 

But the loss of his son’s health and in- 
tellect weighed harshly upon the old man ; 
and he was carried to his grave before 
either pinching poverty or the necessity 
of exertion had come to drive him into 
action ; and Concha was left alone with 
poor Huberto. She still had her prop- 
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erty intact, and was what might be 
called an heiress for the region and 
time in which she lived. Her present 
guardian was at a distant town, and, 
indeed, admired her so much that his 
curatorship was nominal rather than 
real. The physician had hinted to 
Concha at times, that in Paris, where 
he had been educated, there might be 
modes of treatment of a successful char- 
acter for such afflictions as Huberto’s ; 
but it would take a fortune for him to 
avail himself of them, and he feared 
that there was no hope but in time. 
Concha prayed, of course, every night 
for mercy for her cousin; and after 
long thinking and a dream or two, in 
which the physician’s suggestion came 
out prominently in some connection 
with her patron saint, she paid her 
guardian a visit; and it was wonderful 
how, for the nonce, she became an art- 
ful, wheedling creature, with no more 


truth in her than was good for a young 


lady to have. She had a wild desire, 
she said, to visit Paris once in her life. 
She longed to see fashionable ladies, 
such as she had been told of; and then 
she could take her cousin with her for 
his health; and would he sell a por- 
tion of her land to gratify the whim. 
The old fellow, her guardian, was rea- 
sonably wealthy, was a bachelor without 
kith or kin, with a bequeathing sort of 
affection for Concha ; and he had a pru- 
dent idea of his own, besides, that Con- 
cha’s land would not always be as good 
as now—the increasing lawlessness of 
the mission not making it a desirable 
point for settlement; that it was even 
now decreasing in value, and hence he 
did not feel many compunctions in yield- 
ing to Concha’s wheedling prayers. So 
he made the necessary application to 
the proper court, (all of which, by an ex- 
amination of the record, would more 
fully appear, if I thought it necessary 
for the purposes of this story to refer 
thereto,) and Concha with her cousin 
started on her long journey. 
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A voyage from this coast to Paris 
was no light thing in those days for any 
one, while for Concha and her burden 
it was something almost impracticable ; 
but somehow Concha smoothed down 
difficulties with her ignorance and sim- 
plicity instead of raising them, and the 
two finally were in the centre of knowl- 
edge and civilization, in the consult- 
ing room of a great physician. The 
doctor looked at the patient and then 
at the nurse. With his professional 
quickness, he made mentally a diagno- 
sis of the troubles and diseases of each. 
He inspected the vacant face of Huberto 
rather hopelessly, and then looked in 
Concha’s eyes pitifully and sympatheti- 
cally. But an idea seemed to strike him. 
He called in a pupil, entrusted the case 
to him to study, and dismissed them. 

The young man was unceasing in his 
attentions. It was as if the old doctor 
had put on youth to grapple with a diffi- 
culty. 

It was not long before poor Concha’s 
money ran out, and she was afraid to 
write to her old guardian of the trouble ; 
so she commenced to study up her na- 
tive tongue, brushing out of it the little 
provincialisms that had clung to it, and 
to learn the language of the country. 
She got along with her narrow earnings ; 
and Huberto was apparently improving. 
The fact was, that the terrible visitations 
seemed to come less and less frequently ; 
and the young medical disciple, secretly 
proud of his success in treatment, often 
brought his preceptor with him in his 
visits to the two Spaniards. The elder 
observed the case with great interest ; 
but when Concha talked to him of the 
prospect ofa radical cure, with a chance of 
long and happy days, the savant would 
shake his head, and speak of the com- 
parative powerlessness of science, after 
all, in the restoration of equilibrium to 
the shaken organisms in which human- 
ity dwells. 

It seems to me that to be able to say, 
Yes, ever so hesitatingly to Macbeth’s 
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sublime question put to the Doctor, is 
the noblest triumph of the grand frater- 
nity of medicine. It is almost creative 
divinity itself to trim into brilliancy the 
lamp of reason once dimmed by misfor- 
tune, misconduct, or disease or clogged 
by some accident of birth. There isa 
suggestion made, doubtless by some 
monkish member of the faculty in the 
dark ages, that if ever one of these twi- 
light souls is elected to heaven, he will 
have the right to demand also the ad- 
mittance of his earthly benefactor, no 
matter how otherwise unworthy the lat- 
ter may have been. 

Huberto now began to show more 
than a shadow of his former power. 
The doctors concluded that his voyage 
home need not be put off any longer. 
The old physician warned Concha that 
she must be prepared for any change 
for the worse in Huberto; that in any 
event, his would not be a long life ; and 
that to have him thus awakened from a 
state of intellectual unconsciousness for 
a time only, in which he could appre- 
ciate her devotion, before the shadows 
of death or imbecility shut in on him 
forever, was all that she could expect; 
and even for that, she must thank Prov- 
idence and the fortunate applications and 
attention of the young physician. 

Concha, dejected enough with the 
stern truth thrust thus upon her, now 
turned to experience a mild romance of 
her own. Some one had been smitten 
with her attractions, to wit: the young 
physician. Poor fellow! He told his 
love, and as hopeless for a time over his 
rejection. Perhaps little Concha herself 
had something of a pang when she was 
called upon to refuse him ; for he was 
in her eyes a hero of no mean propor- 
tions, besides being, as it were, the ac- 
tual dispenser to her of the favor of the 
Blessed Virgin. But the young physi- 
cian had to console himself with his 
books and patients, and Concha and 
Huberto set out for home. 

Huberto became an urgent lover. 


Concha accepted his devotion, and lis- 
tened to his talk of a long future of 
content in each other’s company, with 
painful anxiety. 

But the years of affliction that made 
Huberto, if not a religious, at least a 
reverential man, had brought about 
changes in the land. Secularization of 
the missions had become a fact com- 
plete. The church, like a rich old dow- 
ager, who keeps the heir out of her 
jointure, was a fair objectof attack. So, 
in the interests of God and Liberty, they 
cast lots for her vesture and parted her 
raiment among them. In our mission, 
violence had been an element in the 
transfer ; and certain impulsive icono- 
clasts had laid hands upon the church. 
But some paintings, and among them 
the dingy old Virgin, had somehow es- 
caped the sacrilege, and smiled kindly 
down upon the betrothed as they en- 
tered. The windows had been broken 
in, and through them, parasitic plants 
crept and hung over walls stained 
with the smoke of the profane incendi- 
arism. But Huberto was too happy, 
and Concha too reflective, to mind the 
desolation then. The solitary priest 
left by the grace of the reformers re- 
ceived them—Concha, as a veritable 
consolation and pillar of the church in 
these troubled times, and Huberto, as 
one whose providential chastisement 
had still left the better part of him to 
glorify the Faith. After the priestly 
blessing, when they both turned timidly 
to look at the unconsecrated picture, 
which they imagined, should be there 
sneering upon them, they could see 
nothing of it ; a net-work of vines hav- 
ing broken out through the stones upon 
Eugenio’s tomb, crept lovingly up the 
wall, and clung caressingly and luxuri- 
antly all about the painting, making an 
impenetrable veil that obscured the 
head and warded off from such pious 
Catholics as still came to the desolate 
ruin to pray, the hitherto terrible ma- 
levolence of its glance. 
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But the wise old doctor had been no 
false prophet, though Huberto was saved 
the fate of lingering imbecility. A few 
days after their return, while the invalid 
was drawing one of his vivid pictures 
of their future happiness, when he was 
just a little stronger and they were wed- 
ded, he stopped suddenly, pressed Con- 
cha’s hand tightly, as if to sustain him in 
the spasm, dropped his head upon her 
lap, and the great Sheriff of Mortality 
had served his peremptory writ. 

It never appeared whether it was 
Concha or the Church that Huberto 
really worshipped. Indeed, his blind 
devotion to the former might readily 
enough have brought him to accept any 
creed proposed by her. But though the 
Madonna got the benefit of Huberto’s 
restoration to reason and conversion, 
in consequence of Concha’s unremitting 
prayers in that behalf, Concha herself, 
as having been found worthy of favor, 
was invested by the common people 
with an almost supernatural halo of re- 
spect; and, indeed, living upon the 
means which her guardian had left her, 
(though, on account of her distrust of 
his readiness to supply her European 
expenses, he had often threatened to 
strike her out of his will,) kind to the 
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poor, charitable to the short-comings of 
the weak, reverencing both God and 
humanity, and reverenced herself in 
them, she seemed as perfect a being as 
that difficult place for godliness and un- 
selfishness could supply. 

At the time that I. saw her and learned 
the story of the picture, she was an old 
lady, with mild eyes, gentle in word and 
bearing, and yet, withal, with an air of 
physical pride, a fearlessness derived 
from faith that no shifting circumstances 
could destroy. She had lost, possibly, 
her aggressive superstition in her slight 
intercourse with the world of Paris ; and 
though a quarter of a century of celibacy, 
unsoftened by associations with rela- 
tives, had passed over her, it had left 
no taint of moroseness or acerbity. 

I visited, at the time, the church, 
which had long been deserted ; the In- 
dian cicerone pointed to the place cov- 
ered with vines where the unconsecrated 
picture hung. I went to raise the mass 
of foliage that festooned it, but the In- 
dian, crossing himself, prevented. Out 
of deference to his dread of the evil eye, 
I desisted, and have to state that | 
caught no glimpse of the corpus delicti 
of my story—the UNCONSECRATED PIc- 
TURE. 
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N the winter of 1849, the northeast- 
ern coast of America was visited by 


| 


one of the most destructive gales re- 
corded in the history of that section. 
From Prince Edward’s Island to Mon- 
tauk Point, the whole coast was strewn 


with wrecks. More than one hundred 
sail, large and small, went to pieces on 
the eastern and northern shores of 
Prince Edward’s Island alone; and the 
schooner of , to which I then be- 
longed, was of the number. I was 
among those who were saved; and six 


weeks subsequently, I shipped on board 
the bark Feanette, of Westport, Captain 
Hosmer, for a whaling voyage in the 
South Pacific and Indian Oceans. The 
vessel was ready to sail when I joined; 
and on the twenty-second of January, 
we put to sea with a full crew. The 
voyage out was pleasant; and as we 
coasted down past the Atlantic shores 
of South America, we succeeded in get- 
ting three sperm whales, which put us 
in practice, and raised our spirits to a 
hopeful pitch, We had reached the 
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Indian Ocean, somewhere in the lati- 
tude of New Holland; but as I did not 
keep °‘é ship’s reckoning, I cannot tell 
the exact location. The bark was under 
easy sail on a wind—the look-outs in 
the “crows’ nests,” and the crew em- 
ployed in the normal avocations of a 
whaler—when on the twenty-second of 
July, just six months from the date of 
leaving Westport, the man on the main 
topmast cross-trees, sung out: “ There 
she blows!” A fine school of sperm 
whale was observed on our port quarter, 
about three miles off. The sea was 
as smooth as glass; scarcely a ripple 
stirred its grand and solemn surface. 
The huge monsters were disporting 
themselves with the frolic of children 
just let out of school; but with the 
majesty of power and intensified vital- 
ity. Here and there the white, straight 
columns of water, curling gracefully 
forward, were ejected from their massive 
fronts ; and every now and then one, 
more playful than the rest, leaped his 
whole enormous bulk from the foaming 
brine, to which it returned with a splash 
that sounded like the violent submerg- 
ing of a promontory. The still greater 
animal—-man—was watching these dem- 
onstrations with unfeigned delight: not 
with the relish of a naturalist, but with 
the intense gaze of the hunter—the glee 
of a miser who sees money within his 
grasp. In a moment the captain, mate, 
and second mate had their boats low- 
ered, manned, equipped, and racing for 
the coveted prize. I belonged to Cap- 
tain Hosmer’s boat; had the midship 
oar; and we were well in the lead: but 
the second mate’s boat overtook and 
passed us, and was first among the 
mammoth school. The officer stood 
forward—the harpoon ready in his prac- 
tised hands ; he raised it, and, with one 
powerful effort, fixed the barbed iron 
deep into the quivering side of a huge 
“bull.” For a few seconds the warp 
flew around the “loggerhead” like 
lightning, and then stopped. “He has 
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turned,” cried the second mate, “and 
will soon be upon us; so, look out!” 
Scarcely had the words been uttered, 
when the monster, with widely-extended 
jaws, rushed upon the devoted boat, 
and seizing it between his massive teeth, 
reduced it to fragments—the men leap- 
ing far and wide, each with his oar, to 
escape the dreadful gulf. Our boat 
pulled up rapidly, as did the mate’s, 
and each took half of the second mate’s 
crew—that officer going in the mate’s 
boat. Again the chase was prosecuted 
with even more zeal than before. It was 
an object to get the “ bull” which had 
been struck, as our iron and all the 
warp were still fast to his bleeding 
body. Presently he was seen not far 
off, and we immediately pulled for him. 
Again did the deadly iron find its way 
to his vitals, when hurled by the cap- 
tain’s hand; but the fellow’s courage 
had been signally cooled, and after a 
sharp run, he gave in, when we admin- 
istered the lance, and killed him. 
“Good for ninety barrels, sure,” ex- 
claimed Captain Hosmer, as he took a 
leisurely survey of this behemoth. We 
turned him, took him in tow and made 
for the bark, expecting that the mate 
would pursue another whale; but in- 
stead of so doing, he laid his boat for 
the Feanette, which was about a mile to 
leeward. Captain Hosmer could not un- 
derstand this style of tactics, and ex- 
pressed some surprise that Mr. Bennett 
had not followed and got another whale, 
several of which were not far distant. 
We had got within a mile of the bark, 
when to our intense astonishment she 
squared away before the wind, which 
was now blowing a six-knot breeze, 
spread all canvas and rapidly disap- 
peared from view. What could be the 
meaning of this astounding conduct? 
Why had Mr. Bennett left his captain 
and nine of his crew upon the friendless 
ocean? Captain Hosmer tried vainly 
to repress the fears and anguish which 
at that moment agitated his mind. He 
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endeavored to account for Mr. Bennett’s 
course in a variety of ways, but that 
very variety was demoralizing. At 
length it became too evident that the 
mate had deserted us and gone off with 
the bark, leaving us to perish upon the 
broad bosom of the deep. 

Three hours afterward the sun set 
and night fell, and with it the breeze, 
leaving a dead calm. “Men,” said the 
captain, “the Feanette cannot be more 
than fourteen or fifteen miles away ; she 
was steering east-southeast an hour be- 
fore sunset, and cannot have altered 
her course in this calm; let us cut away 
the whale and pull for the bark, for I 
think we can catch her by midnight, 
unless the wind blows up; so cut away 
the whale, double bank the oars as much 
as possible, and give way with a will.” 
The monstrous carcass we had been 
towing was immediately sent adrift, and 
each one bent to his oar with firm re- 
solve. It was a pull for life. The night 


was cloudless, but no moon “o’er the 


dark her silver mantle threw.” Bright 
and lustrous stars were reflected from 
the passive ocean; our boat rushed 
through the water impelled by the strong 
arms of nine stalwart men, endeavor- 
ing to save themselves from agonizing 
death. Her bows were crested with 
silver foam, and in her wake glowed 
lurid sparks, while the rapidly dipping 
oars, with their long, steady sweep, 
turned up myriads of scintillations, as if 
a host of fire-flies had been suddenly 
disturbed. On, on we pulled in the di- 
rection taken by the Feanette until day- 
light broke upon us, when we stopped, 
laid upon our oars, and scanned the fast- 
coming horizon. In vain did we turn 
our anxious gaze in every direction. 
There was nothing framed by man in 
sight. Nota breath of air rippled over 
the boundless waste of waters; not a 
bird nor a fish broke the awful solitude. 
Up rose the sun, flaming, angry, merci- 
less. A small beaker of water was in 
the boat, but it had been half-emptied 
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during the preceding night of trial and 
anxiety. Captain Hosmer immediately 
charged himself with the care of this des- 
perately coveted beverage, to be doled 
out in regular rations to each man, no one 
receiving more than enough to moisten 
his parching lips and burning tongue. 
Then commenced that long sequence 
of unutterable horrors, compared to 
which all other human ills seem trivial. 
There were ten men in the boat, and the 
third day had come with the same lurid 
sun glaring upon us with relentless fury. 
At the captain’s suggestion each man 
soaked himself in sea water, which 
seemed to afford some very slight re 
lief; but our garments soon dried in 
that furnace-like heat, leaving a crust of 
salt all over our bodies, so that the ex- 
periment had to be constantly repeated. 
It is needless to describe the increasing 
anguish and torment suffered by that 
wretched crew as day after day came 
and went, leaving us still upon the 
glassy deep, which had begun to look 
more like molten lead than water. We 
were then so exhausted that all further 
effort to make way was out of the ques- 
tion. The pangs of hunger had become 
demoniacal, and men glared at each other 
with cannibal gaze and intent. Each 
felt what the others thought. We be- 
gan to realize that one must die that the 
rest might live. Strange it was, that 
in the midst of this indescribable agony 
of mind and body, no one thought of 
committing suicide; no one contem- 
plated self-sacrifice, but with insane 
despair seemed to prefer being killed 
and eaten. Psychologists may explain 
this extraordinary fact; I cannot. The 
love of life was still the ruling principle, 
and we clung to it with desperation. 
“Oh, my God!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, “if we had not cut away that whale 
we might have been content.” These 
were terrible words. They at once im- 
parted a renewed sense of hunger which 
could not be appeased without food— 
food of some kind, no matter what. 
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Among the crew was a Malay; a won- 
derfully active and vigorous man, with 
the agility of the tiger-cat and the mus- 
cular power of an anaconda. His sav- 
age eyes glittered like those of a basi- 
lisk as he proposed that we should 
draw lots to determine who should be 
immolated. Every one at first recoiled 
with unfeigned horror; but in a few 
minutes the proposition familiarized it- 
self to our minds, and in one hour it 
was adopted. An express stipulation 
was made to except the captain, who re- 
sisted the motion, but finally consented, 
as he was the only navigator among us, 
and the greatest sufferer. Our com- 
mander cut small slivers of wood of dif- 
ferent lengths from a harpoon-staff, and 
presenting their ends while concealing 
their length in his hand, bade each one 
draw, the one pulling the shortest sliv- 
er to die. We were paralyzed. Had 
it really come tothis? Perhaps in ten 
minutes after the victim had been sacri- 
ficed a vessel might heave in sight, and 
rescue us from so horrible a condition. 
Perhaps a storm might arise and de- 
stroy all hands. Perhaps some stray 
porpoise or other fish might come within 
the reach of our harpoons or grains. 
We hesitated, and agreed to defer the or- 
deal until after nightfall, for the double 
reason of waiting until the last hope was 
gone, and of securing the sacrifice as cool 
as possible when no other resource was 
left. Eight o’clock, P.M., came full soon. 
The moon was riding in the heavens, 
and reflected from the vast mirror of 
the ocean. Slowly, and with suffocat- 
ing trepidation, we approached the cap- 
tain to draw our lots. His hands and 
frame shook as with an ague. One by 
one, with lank jaws, cavernous eyes and 
gaunt frames, we stretched forth our 
palsying fingers and selected our bits 
of wood. Not a word was spoken, but 
the commander, with the index of doom, 
pointed out the victim. Ten short min- 
utes were given him to prepare for the 
awful change from life to death; from 
this world, with its attendant horrors, 
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to the “ undiscovered bourne.” While 
engaged in commending himself to the 
throne of grace, and preparing to go 
where “the weary are at rest,” he was 
knocked on the head from behind, and 
quickly dispatched with repeated blows 
—care being taken to shed no drop of 
blood. That was our first sacrifice to 
selfishness ; but we were not in pos- 
session of rational faculty. The capac- 
ity to judge clearly and dispassionately 
had been lost. Our manhood had 
been taken from us, and we were but 
beasts of prey—the mere animal man. 
After two or three days, the same hor- 
rible ceremony was repeated, and again 
and again, until four of our number had 
succumbed. 

Our fifth drawing was postponed 
longer than usual, for there seemed to 
be a reaiwakened hope of rescue. It 
came not. Once more the captain held 
forth the fatal slivers, and the Malay 
drew the shortest. This was at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the time of 
sacrifice would not arrive until eight 
o’clock, P.M. My feeble powers of de- 
scription can give you no adequate idea 
of how the Malay’s eyes glittered ; of 
the foam which covered his lips ; of the 
writhings his frame underwent ; of the 
manner in which he gnashed his teeth, 
and howled like a wolf. It was fright- 
ful. These extreme expressions of un- 
mitigated agony were beginning to ope- 
rate in his favor, and elicit some tokens 
of compassion; but they were soon 
turned to hate and loathing. The after, 
or stroke oar, -was propelled bya lad 
not over seventeen years of age. He 
had been the most heroic and uncom- 
plaining of the crew. He was a meek, 
active, intelligent boy, who had won the 
favor of all, and we had unanimously 
determined that his life should be saved, 
if within our power. Seven o’clock ar- 
rived. The Malay was at the forward 
oar. One or two “heavers,” short, 
heavy, thick, were lying under his 
thwart, and the captain saw him quietly 
reach down and arm himself with one. 
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Suspecting some villainy, the command- 
er quietly unshipped a lance and placed 
it by his side, ready for use. Half an 
hour passed, when the Malay, with the 
bound of a tiger, leaped over the inter- 
vening thwarts and made a desperate 
blow at the boy’s head. As he sprang 
aft, Captain Hosmer raised his foot and 
kicked the boy off his thwart, causing 
the Malay’s aim to miss its mark, and 
at the same instant drove the lance deep 
into his chest. The would-be murderer 
fell, and was instantly killed and shared 
out among the survivors. Hunger had 
been somewhat appeased, and we killed 
each other not so much for flesh as to 
moisten our mouths with the blood, 
which, although hot at first, soon cooled 
upon the lips and tongue, especially as 
a refreshing breeze had sprung up two 
days before the Malay’s death. The 
sky had become overcast and threat- 
ened a storm. Water! water! Any- 
thing for water. The dreadful, the inde- 
scribable gnawings of hunger are feeble 


in comparison to the want of water. 
Oh! that the Majesty above would 
vouchsafe a rain storm, that we might 
drink, and not perish of thirst. 

It was not so ordained. The clouds 
passed away and left us once more un- 


der the glowing firmament. It was 
more than human nature could bear, 
and one of our number died under the 
infliction. His body was made fast to 
a rope and trolled for two days, in the 
hope of calling up a shark ; but no such 
good fortune awaited us. Those who 
still cling to the belief that sharks will 
instinctively follow a vessel, on board 
of which some member is soon to die, 
may rest assured of its fallacy. We 
would have given worlds to have seen 
one of those voracious monsters at any 
time during our horrible sufferings. On 
the morning of the third day we cut our 
dead shipmate adrift, and again resigned 
ourselves to whatever fate might be in 
store. Only four of the original ten re- 
mained alive, viz.-: the captain, the lad, 
one messmate and myself. It had been 
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my fortune to escape so far, and only 
two of us were left to draw lots. Six 
days had passed since we shared the 
Malay, and we had been two days with- 
out food. There we lay, rocking silently 
upon the great deep. The moon had 
come and gone, and was beginning to 
come again. Thirty-four days had been 
passed in this awful struggle for life. 
Not a drop of water had refreshed our 
systems after the second day ; not a fish 
nor bird had been seen in all that terri- 
ble period. We had ceased to be hu- 
man, and more resembled beasts of 
prey. Deep-sunk, bloodless eyes ; gaunt, 
shrivelled and emaciated frames; lolling, 
swollen tongues, and trembling limbs ; 
faces covered with thin, scraggy beards ; 
nails like claws, and stained with human 
blood, may give a faint idea of how we 
looked, except that there was a fiendish, 
inexpressible glare about the eyes which 
spoke volumes. Our voices had been 
reduced to hoarse whispers ; the power 
of utterance was nearly exhausted ; men 
no longer spoke to each other, but con- 
versed reluctantly by sluggish signs. 
Yet the desire to prolong life rose above 
all other considerations. It was for that 
we had killed and eaten our fellow men. 
It was for that we had undergone inde- 
scribable tortures of mind and body. 
It was for that we still hoped and strug- 
gled against an almost positive fate. As 
the next day dawned upon the cloudless 
ocean, although a gentle breeze fanned 
the waters, Captain Hosmer signalled 
us to come aft. In a hardly audible 
whisper he said: “ Let us agree to die 
together like men. Letushave no more 
of this dreadful cannibalism. If we are 
to perish, it is God’s holy will, and we 
should submit without rebelliousness. 
All proper measures should be adopted 
to secure life, if possible ; but we have 
been sinful and selfish beyond ordinary 
parallel. Should we escape, our lives 
will become one harrowing grief for 
the deeds we have done in this boat; 
and if we do not survive, to what end will 
have been all the evil we have done ?” 
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Freely each person reached out his 
hand, and grasping that of our noble 
commander, acquiesced in his views, 
and solemnly pledged ourselves to their 
fulfilment. The thirty-fifth day came, 
and we had resigned ourselves to die, 
either by the slow and ineffable torture 
of famine, or by a hasty plunge into the 
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ensign in token of havingseen us. We 
tried to shout, but could not; we tried 
to dance, and fell down exhausted; we 
tried to laugh, and wept from fountains 
long seared; we attempted to clutch 
each other’s hands, and only succeeded 
in making convulsed motions. Pres- 
ently the ship rounded to, just to wind- 


ward, lowered and manned her boat and 
sent it to our succor. Then the long- 
sustained tension gave way and we all 
fell lifeless. When next I awoke to 
consciousness, I found inyself on board 
the English ship A4fa/adar, bound from 
Liverpool to Sydney. Every kindness 
and attention were shown us, and three 
days afterward we landed in Sydney, 
the shadowy wrecks of our former 
selves. 


deep. At ten o’clock, A.M., a sail was 
descried to the westward, standing di- 
rectly toward us witha fair wind. With 
all the haste our captain could command, 
he tore the ragged remnant of his shirt 
from his shoulders, and made it fast to 
a lance-staff. This was stepped in the 
mast-hole, and required the united 
strength of two men to keep it steady 
and upright. On came the ship, until 
within a mile of us; she hoisted her 
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In no white winding-sheet goes out the year, 

Stiff, straight and cold, with mourners by its bier, 
As in the hard Atlantic clime, 

Where bare-branched trees make desolate the sky, 

And streams are stilled but winds are piping high, 
And vapors turn to stinging rime. 


Not typical of death our old year’s end, 
But rather like the parting of a friend 
Who leaves a grateful sense behind ; 
Or like a maiden loved and wedded late, 
Who goes to meet her joy with mien sedate, 
Yet calmly happy in her mind. 


The long dry summer sits upon the hills 
In memory yet ; her russet color fills 
The distant scene with mellow tints ; 
Only the spring that swells to meet the cloud, 
Or acorn-dropping oak, or south wind loud, 
Another mood of nature hints. 


The red geranium gleams along the wall, 
The pea-vine’s leafy tresses thickly fall, 
While roses blush in open air ; 
And oft in sheltered spots, ’mid friendly calms, 
The calla lily lifts its broad, green palms 
And blossoms into saintly prayer. 


Soon all the tawny hills that thirst for rain 
Will don an emerald robe with golden train 
Of yellow poppies glowing like a flame ; 
The summer from her dusty chrysalis 
Will waken to a life of wingéd bliss, 
And Spring will be its happy name. 
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OME years ago I was laid up sev- 
~ eral weeks with a lame leg in an 
obscure village in North Wales. It was 
the dullest of places, and I should have 
nearly died of enmuiz were it not that, 
being familiar with the language, I was 
able to get acquainted with the people 
and study their household habits and 
household lore. Many were the strange 
tales they told as we sat around the 
cheerful peat-fire in the long autumn 
evenings—tales of faries and goblins ; 
of spirits and demons ; of corpse-can- 
dles and wraiths ; of witchcraft and the 
glamour of the evil eye. Most of these 
made little impression beyond the amuse- 
ment of the moment ; but the following, 
partly because the man who told it was 
intelligent beyond his station, partly be- 
cause it seemed to illustrate a charac- 
teristic feature of Welsh superstition— 
interested me so much, that the outline, 
and, with some exceptions, the exact 
words, became firmly fixed in my mem- 
ory. If Robert Pritchard—this was the 
Story-teller’s name—still walks in the 
flesh, and should chance to see these 
pages, he will do me the justice to bear 
witness that I have faithfully reported 
him. 


You don’t beli¢ve in ghosts? I do. 
When you have heard my story, you 
Shall judge whether my belief is well 
founded. 

You know we Welshmen are super- 
Stitious. The belief in supernatura. 
apparitions is sacredly enshrined in the 
popular faith. Every valley is haunted ; 
every glen, and mountain defile, and 
ruin, has its familiar sprite. There is 
not a town or hamlet—there is hardly a 
farm-house or cottage, from the Dee to 
the Severn, but boasts its dwyan. To 
deny that the spirits of dead men walk 


the earth at night, is accounted the 
rankest heresy. Yet I was an unbe- 
liever. I stoutly denied not only the ex- 
istence of apparitions, but the existence 
of the soul itself after death. I would 
argue by the hour against the possibility 
of such a thing as a visitation from the 
other world. And it was not mere bra- 
vado. I can truly say that I feared 
neither man nor devil. Many and many 
a time have I put my hardihood to the 
test, by visiting haunted places in the 
dead of night, sometimes on a wager, 
sometimes simply to show my more 
timorous companions how superior I 
was to the common infirmities of my 
kind. I spent one whole night lying in 
wait for the famous demon of Cadar 
Idris, on the very track of his goblin 
rounds. Another time I slept in the old 
ruined mill where the spirit of the mur- 
dered Robin Gock held nigistly revel. 
A few weeks later I made a bet that I 
would pass the smal! hours in the soci- 
ety of the terrible Bwgan Uch y My- 
nydd—a ghost whose unearthly shrieks 
were wont, on stated nights, to disturb 
the sleep of the good people for miles 
around—and won. Finally, to cap the 
climax of my audacity, I went out one 
wild night to meet the spectral Smug- 
gler of Maen Mellt, who, according to 
universal report, was accustomed to ply 
his old trade—anchor his shadowy craft 
in the cove, and land his shadowy cargo. 
Yet, nor ghost nor goblin came near me. 

But I was destined to have a far dif- 
ferent—more terrible experience. An 
old man named Hu Hirwan was found 
murdered in his cabin one morning. He 
was a strange creature —half-savage, 
half-idiot, who lived alone, his only 
companion an enormous, ill-favored 
black cat. He had the appearance of 
the abjectest poverty, yet it was gener- 
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ally believed that he possessed consider- 
able money concealed somewhere about 
the premises. The more ignorant of his 
neighbors insisted he had dealings with 
the evil one, and some went even so 
far as to affirm that he came to his 
death by no mortal hand. A belated 
peasant, going home from the village 
tavern after a more than usually heavy 
orgie, declared that as he passed the 
hut he saw the old man struggling with 
his satanic majesty, in the shape of a 
gigantic black cat; and as the cat, his 
only companion, was seen no more after 
the murder, the story gained considera- 
ble credence. The authorities, however, 
took a somewhat different view of the 
case. An examination of the body re- 
vealed an ugly wound on the side of the 
head, as if inflicted with a bludgeon. 
Suspicion rested on a worthless fellow 
named Dick Wirion (Dick the foolish), 
who was seen prowling about the place 
on the evening of the tragedy. He was 
arrested, brought, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, to ihe presence of 
the murdered man, and niade to stand 
over it. According to this time-honored 
test, if the prisoner is innocent the de- 
fun® “makes no sign;” if guilty, the 
wound opens and a spurt of blood flies 
on his person. Poor Dick was hit square 
in the face with a thin stream of gore, 
fell to the floor in a fit and was carried 
back to prison. A bloody club was found 
back of his cabin, several sovereigns 
were taken from his pocket, which, 
added to the accusation of the corpse, 
seemed to make the case against him 
clear as day. In those times—this, you 
must know, sir, happened forty years 
ago—it did not take long to prove a man 
fit for the gallows. Dick was tried, con- 
victed and sentenced at a single sitting 
of the court, and a week later was com- 
fortably and quietly hanged. 

Hardly was the poor devil under 
ground, when strange stories began to 
be whispered around the peasant fire- 
sides. It was said the cabin of the 
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murdered hermit was haunted. Un- 
earthly noises were heard in the dead of 
night ; sounds as of men struggling in 
mortal conflict; shrieks and groans 
such as never came from human lips ; 
cries for help and peals of demoniac 
laughter were testified to by reputable 
witnesses. A fisherman swore before a 
committee of investigation that, passing 
by one night, he saw the spirit of the 
old man standing by the garden wall, 
the ghastly wound on the side of the 
head bleeding freely, the hollow eyes 
glaring wildly at him. A cattle-drover 
deposed before the same committee, 
that going hgme from the market-town, 
shortly after midnight, he saw near the 
scene of the murder strange lights danc- 
ing, and heard distinctly the noise as of 
a heavy chain dragged over a pile of 
stones. A young man who had been 
visiting his sweetheart, testified that 
passing the place he heard his name 
called three times, and looking toward 
the hut saw it lighted up and the mur- 
dered Hu beckoning him to come in. 
The ghost became the absorbing 
theme of the town. Nothing else was 
thought or talked of. It was made the 
subject of a special meeting of the local 
authorities. The reverend Hugh Reese, 
pastor of the dissenting church, fulmi- 
nated against it in two of his most pow- 
erful sermons. The select committee to 
which I have above referred, visited the 
haunted premises, and although armed 
with a copy of the Holy Bible, two swords 
and a brace of pistols, were so appalled 
by the appearance of the spectre that 
they fled in terror, and disbanded to 
meet no more. Finally, a messenger 
was dispatched to Carnarvén, to sum- 
mon the Rev. Didymus Davis, the fa- 
mous exorcisor, who made his appear- 
ance on the scene, prayed, and read 
seven chapters from the Evangelists, 
winding up with the following formula: 
“ Whether you be spirit or devil—wheth- 
er you be from heaven above or from hell 
beneath—I command you, in the name 
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of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, to leave this place forever.” But 
it was no use. The next night the 
spirit of old Hu was more troublesome 
than ever, so that the whole neighbor- 
hood were terror-stricken by the howls 
and shrieks that issued from the haunted 
cabin. The poor people, who never had 
so unmanagable a ghost before, were in 
despair. 

It was at this time the incident hap- 
pened that exercised such a controlling 
influence over my future life. A lot of 
us young fellows had been carousing at 
the village taverh. We had made a good 
haul at our herring fishing, and were 
spending our money freely. The con- 
versation naturally turned to the subject 
of old Hu’s ghost. All were firm be- 
lievers in the apparition, except myself, 
who stoutly insisted that the whole thing 
was gotten up by some interested per- 
son, in order to get possession of the 
cabin. “ Now, I will tell you what Ill 
do,” says Shon Cadwallder, captain of 
our fishing smack ; “I’ll lay a wager of 
five guineas that you dare not go to the 
haunted hut, and stay there all alone, 
from midnight till three in the morning.” 
I had been drinking heavily, and prompt- 
ly replied, “ I agree.” 

The matter was soon arranged, the 
money was put down, and I started for 
the hut, accompanied by three of my 
companions, who were to see me enter. 
The night was dark and dirty—so dark 
you could n’t seethe length of your arm. 
I must say I felt a little uncomfortable, 
as I approached the haunted tenement ; 
but I walked boldly up to the door, 
pushed it open, entered, and extempor- 
izing a light (matches were not invented 
then), lighted a candle with which I had 
Provided myself, and took a survey of 
the place. It was a miserable thatched- 
roof, mud-walled hut, with hard earthen 
floor, nearly bare of furniture, and in- 
expressibly dreary. The air was close 
and dank, as if the taint of the bloody 
deed, enacted a few weeks before, still 
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lingered. Everything remained as it 
was when the murder was committed. 
I thought I could even see traces of the 
struggle on the moulded walls. The 
floor in several places bore the dark 
stains of the dead man’s blood. Alto- 
gether, the sight was one to make, even 
as hare-brained a fellow as I, timid. But 
I sought to drive unpleasant fancies 
away. I threw myself down on a bench 
by the table, and waited the issue of my 
adventure. I lay quietly some time—so 
quietly, I could hear my heart beat. 
The stillness was oppressive. I grew 
nervous under the awful hush of the 
midnight, and fancied a thousand hor- 
rible sights and sounds. I thought I 
saw the old man as he lay in his shroud 
—thought I heard the old familiar voice 
pleading for mercy at the hands of his 
assassin. Little by little, however, my 
perceptions became less and less dis- 
tinct. My eyelids drooped, and I fell 
into slumber. How long I slept, I have 
no idea; but I woke up suddenly, and 
became conscious that I was no longer 
ALONE. I /fe/t—for my eyes were still 
closed—that there was something or 
somebody—something or somebody that 
had entered while I slept—near me. 
Its presence was palpable to all my finer 
senses. I seemed to be, as it were, en- 
folded by invisible arms—wrapped in a 
spell so absolute and terrible, that I was 
powerless to resist. But I knew that to 
yield would be fatal; and so, with a 
mighty effort of will, opened my eyes, 
and looked in the direction whence the 
strange influence came. On the other 
side of the table, directly opposite, and 
not more than four feet distant, sat a 
human figure, or what seemed one. 
The face was in shadow, the side of 
the head turned toward me. That it 
was that of an old man, I could see from 
the stoop of the shoulders and the thin 
locks of grey that drooped from the 
temples. He was dressed in the quaint 
long socks and knee breeches of the 
Welsh peasant. His hands rested on 
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his knees, his head was bent toward 
the floor. Fora moment I was paral- 
yzed with terror; but, by one of those 
revulsions of feeling we cannot explain, 
the next instant I had half-persuaded 
myself that my companions had heen 
playing a trick upon me. “One of 
these fellows,” I said to myself, “has 
dressed himself to look like old Hu 
Hirwan, has come in while I slept and 
means to frighten me into losing my 
wager.” Determined to be even with 
the rascals, I caught up a stout walking- 
stick that lay beside me and aimed a 
blow at the shoulders of the mysterious 
intruder. Great God! it struck impal- 
pableair. I could see it pass through 
what seemed a solid body without meet- 
ing the least resistance, striking the 
floor with a crash. The next instant 
the figure rose slowly from the chair, 
turned round and faced me. Shall I 
ever forget the paralyzing agony of that 
dreadful moment? There stood within 


a few hands’ breadth of me what seemed 
once the mortal part of old Hu Hirwan ; 


but how awfully changed! The face 
had the livid hue of death; the eyes 
were sunken and burned witha ghastly 
glare; the dampness of the grave was 
upon the shrivelled brow. The wound 
on the side of the head gaped hideously. 
I was too terrified to speak—too terri- 
fied to move—but stood helplessly star- 
ing at the spectre. I had not even 
will enough to shut my eyes on the aw- 
ful vision; yet I had sufficient self-pos- 
session to know that the spell by which 
I was held must be speedily broken or 
I should die; and remembering what 
had been so often told me of the effi- 
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cacy of speech, I summoned all my en- 
ergies for a last effort, and gasped out: 
“In the name of the Most High, I com- 
mand you to’tell me what your errand 
is.’ The clammy lips quivered, the 
shrunken face became eloquent with a 
horrible intelligence, and the spectre 
spoke as follows: “I fell by the hand 
of Owen Roberts, my kinsman, who 
came to rob me, and, because I resisted, 
slew me. Denounce him as my mur- 
derer, see that he is brought to justice, 
and I shall disturb you nomore.” The 
light went out from the hollow eyes, the 
form of the dead man seemed to shrivel 
and fade away, and I was left alone. 

You smile, sir; you think I dreamed 
all this. Wait until you have heard 
me through. I rushed out of the hut, 
bounded over the garden-wall and ran 
home as if all the fiends were after 
me. Next day I called upon the mag- 
istrate of the town and told him my 
story. Strange to say, he betrayed lit- 
tle surprise, and remarked that facts 
had recently come to his knowledge 
which induced him to believe that Owen 
Roberts was the real murderer, and that 
the order for his arrest was already is- 
sued. A few hours later, Roberts was 
in the clutches of the law, and when 
told that he was accused by witnesses 
both from this world and the world of 
ghosts, broke down completely and con- 
fessed all. He was tried, convicted 
and hanged on the very gallows where 
poor Dick Wirion innocently swung. 
The ghost of old Hu came no more, 
and the good people of Rhoslan enjoyed 
a long immunity from supematural vis- 
itations. 
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N the year 1840, I was serving as a 

midshipman on board the United 
States frigate St. Lawrence, then cruis- 
inginthe Pacific. The St. Lawrence car- 
ried a crew of six hundred men—Amer- 
icans, Irishmen, and men belonging to 
every nationality under the sun. The 
majority of them had passed the best 
days of their lives in the service, and 
were imbued with all the superstitions 
so common to their calling, thirty years 
ago. It was often my fortune to hear 
weird yarns of the sea told by men who 
believed every word of them, to com- 
rades who scarcely dared to move while 
they listened. Some of the older sail- 
ors could, in dark, stormy nights, make 
the hair of a whole watch, including 
their own, stand on end—with their 
tales of seas that gave up their dead, 
and of ships that were haunted. On 
one of these occasions Larry McBlather, 
captain of the forecastle, spoke as fol- 
lows : 

“When I sailed on the Sadine, she 
was haunted, an’ this is the way it hap- 
pened. Ye see, it was a dark, stormy 
night just like this, an’ the men were 
sent out to furl the flying jib. The 
captain of the forecastle was stowin’ 
the head of the sail, an’ all of a sudden 
he said to the man next to him: ‘It 
blows hard, Jack;’ an’ then cut his 
throat, an’ fell overboard an’ was lost. 
Ever after that, of a dark, stormy night, 
when the men went out to furl the flying 
jib they would see a man sittin’ on the 
end of the boom, an’ he would say: 
‘It blows hard, Jack’; an’ cut his throat, 
an’ fall overboard.” 

Just as Larry finished, a voice which 
seemed to proceed out of the air over- 
head, remarked: “It blows hard, Jack.” 
In an instant those who were not fright- 
ened too much to move were on their 
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feet, and holding on to the rigging to 
keep their tottering legs from letting 
them down. 

“Did ye hear that, Harry Blower?” 
asked McBlather, as soon as he had 
recovered himself enough to speak. 

“Yes, I heerd it,” replied Harry; 
“and like all yer other bloody ghosts, 
it wasn’t a ghost, but the parrot, that 
said it.” 

“Man the flying-jib downhaul, clear 
away the halliards——haul down !—— 
Lay out, and furl the flying jib!” These 
orders were issued by the officer of the 
deck ; but there was hesitation displayed 
by all whose duty it was to obey them. 
In the mean time McBlather turned to 
Blower, anc said: “ Now, Harry, I be- 
lieve in ghosts—you don’t. I hasn’t 
the pluck to lead the men out on the 
flying jib-boom; I would be sure to see 
a man on the end of it. You have the 
pluck, an’ you wouldn’t see a man: 
therefore, Harry, will yez do me the 
favor to lead the men out?” 

Harry Blower replied: “ Larry, you’re 
an idiot, a fool, and an ass. And ghost 
or no ghost, I don’t lay out on the 
flying jib-boom, to-night.” 

“Come! Lay out there, you lubbers, 
and furl the flying jib. What are you 
about?” came from the quarter-deck, 
in a voice that smacked of a cat-o’-nine- 
tails and a dozen on the bare back. 

In an instant the lubbers were scram- 
bling out, led by McBlather. 

“Do you hear anything, Larry?” 
inquired Terence Malone, who was the 
next man on the inside. 

“ No, blast ye,” replied Larry ; “and 
if you hear anything, don’t let on ye 
hear it. Don’t tell me ye hear it ; and 
I warn ye not to show me anything ye 
see.” 

The sail was furled in short order; 
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and the men “laid in,” each one trying 
to get ahead of the other. 

In a little while the watch was scat- 
tered about the decks—some to sleep, 
some to discuss the events of the even- 
ing, or any other subject which hap- 
pened to interest them. 

“IT say, Jack,” remarked Terence 
Malone, “they ought to git Simon Gob- 
ble out of the ship. He’s been a pirate 
an’ a murderer, an’ the divil knows 
what. He swings close to me, you 
know ; an’ the other night jist as I was 
fallen into a doze, I felt something ketch 
me by the arm. I sprung up in me 
hammock, an’ there was Simon Gobble 
a sittin’ up in his, and he was a sayin’: 
‘Leave me ; why do ye hant me? Leave 
me, I say.’ And his eyes were closed ; 
and his ugly ould face looked so white, I 
thought it was dead. I tell ye, Jack, 
I niver was frightened so bad in all me 
life as I was thin; an’ it didn’t take 
me long to turn out uv me hammock. 
You may be sure I slept on a soft plank 
the rest uv of the night, an’ I’ve been a 
doin’ uv it ever since. I would n’t sleep 
along side uv that man agin for all the 
gold uv Peru. Did ever you see such 
a awful cold, sharky eye as he’s got? 
And then his face is jist like the face 
uv one of the divils I used to see when 
I had the horrors. Mark me, Jack, if 
iver this ship comes to grief, it will be 
through Simon Gobble.” 

“ Poor fellow,” replied Jack, “I pity 
him. Sometimes he never speaks to 
any one, and no one ever speaks to him. 
In all the ship there is not one man he 
can call his friend—and yet no one does 
his duty better. But then he has such 
strange ways about him; and there is 
hardly a man in the ship that he hasn’t 
frightened out of his wits. We ought 
to try to be more friendly.” 

“Friendly? Is it friendly you mane. 
Bad luck to him; he’d better niver try 
to be friendly with me.” 

“That’s what the men all say, and it’s 
not fair; they should give the man a 
chance.” 
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“He don’t deserve a chance; an’ I 
tell ye, Jack, he has done something 
awful. If the dead could spake, they 
would tell us terrible stories about Si- 
mon Gobble. Jist before you joined 
the ship, we were caught in a hurricane. 
All hands were called to reef top-sails. 
I was on the maintop-sail yard, and 
Gobble was at the weather earing. 
Well, all at once there was a long flash 
of red lightning, an’ Gobble gave a yell 
that made ev’ry body turn pale. The 
men on deck an’ the men on the yard 
looked, an’ there on the yard-arm, right 
behind Gobble, was a man with his 
throat cut from ear to ear, an’ the blood 
streaming down his breast. Terence 
Malone, I never saw such a bloody set 
of Irishmen as there is on board this 
ship. When.I first joined her, I was 
not afraid of the ‘Old Harry’ himself; 
but now I don’t dare to go about in the 
dark, unless some one is with me. Ev- 
ery time I go aloft in the night, I don’t 
dare to look around me for fear of seeing 
a ghost. For all that though, Terence, 
I never believed in ghosts, and I don’t 
believe in them now. But I’ve got the 
panics, and so I’m just as much afraid 
as anybody.” 

About this time the other watch was 
called. Terence turned in on his soft 
plank, and his friend Jack turned into 
his hammock—both to pleasant dreams, 
it is to be hoped. In a few days the 
St. Lawrence arrived at Tahiti, where 
she was visited by a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen, principally mis- 
sionaries and their families. One day 
a beautiful little girl was standing on 
the edge of an empty chest, and lean- 
ing over the iron rail around the poop 
deck, watching a school of sharks that 
were hanging around the ship. Sud- 
denly the child’s feet slipped from un- 
der her, and to the horror of all, she 
rolied overboard. 

In an instant Simon Gobble, who had 
been seizing a ratline in the mizzen rig- 
ging, threw overboard the chest and 
then leaped after it, fairly lighting among 

















the sharks. With one arm and a long 
sharp knife he kept off the sharks, while 
with the other he placed the child in the 
empty chest, where no shark could harm 
her. He now gave all his attention to 
the hungry monsters that everywhere 
surrounded him, and, to the surprise of 
every one, was picked up by a boat 
which was sent to his assistance, with 
only two slight wounds—one in the side 
and one in the arm. He wished to place 
the little girl he had saved so gallantly 
in her mother’s arms himself, but noth- 
ing could induce the child to go near him, 
and she would shrink away with a fright- 
ened look if he attempted to approach 
her. This was a terrible blow to poor 
Gobble, and he said: “I might as well 
be dead, as living and what I am. There 
is a curse upon me, and I have never 
done anything to deserve a curse. It is 
too hard—too hard !” 

From the moment he saved the little 
girl, Simon Gobble was a hero in the 
estimation of the officers; but the men 
ascribed his success to the interposition 
of the devil, and from that time believed 
him to be in regular communication with 
the evil one. They dreaded him, if any- 
thing, more than ever, and Simon Gob- 
ble was as much alone on the crowded 
decks of the St. Lawrence as he would 
have been in the midst of the desert 
of Sahara. In a week we sailed for 
Valparaiso, and four days afterwards 
were struggling for existence in the 
track of a hurricane. 

One night Simon Gobble and Ter- 
ence Malone were stationed at the life 
buoys.. I was midshipman of the quar- 
ter-deck, and Terence came to me and 
said: “If Simon Gobble is to remain 
at one of the life buoys, sir, I respect- 
fully ax to be relieved. I haven’t the 
pluck to stay, sir.” I relieved Gobble 
and sent another man in his place. 
Shortly afterwards I walked forward to 
speak to the officer of the forecastle. 
On my way there I heard a veritable 
sob. The sob came from the aching 
Vor. II—7. 
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heart of Simon Gobble. I told him to 
cheer up, and asked him to come aft 
and have a talk with me. He replied 
that he “felt too bad to talk with any- 
body, but that some other time he would 
like to tell me his history.” Poor fellow, 
the next morning he was found black 
and dead in his hammock. The ship 
was rolling and pitching at such a terrible 
rate, that it was impossible for the surgeon 
to examine into the cause of his death ; 
but he determined to wait a little while 
in hopes that the hurricane might abate. 
Night came in, but there was no change 
for the better. It was observed that 
the body of Gobble was turning white 
rapidly, but this did not excite any par- 
ticular comment at the time. 

The order was given to prepare the 
body for burial, and it was immediately 
sewed up in a hammock with a sixty- 
four pound shot at the feet. It was 
then placed between a couple of guns, 
where it was intended to let it remain 
until daylight. The men seemed to be 
gathered in groups all over the ship, 
and to be discussing some subject very 
earnestly. One of the officers happened 
to overhear them, and the impression 
left upon his mind was, that they would 
rather go down with the ship than go 
aloft with the body of Gobble on board. 
This was quietly reported to the cap- 
tain, and he gave orders to bury the 
corpse without delay. 

It was nine o’clock at night and pitchy 
dark. The wind howled and shrieked 
through the rigging as I never wish to 
hear it again. Occasionally a deafening 
crash of thunder would burst upon our 
ears, or a flash of lurid lightning would 
illumine the sea for miles around. The 
gallant old ship in her struggles with 
the waves pitched and rolled until every 
timber moaned and quivered. In the 
midst of all, every one was startled by the 
order—“ All hands bury the dead !”— 
passed by the boatswain in a full, clear 
voice. Then his mates stationed about 
the ship, one by one, took up the order 
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and repeated: “All hands bury the 
dead !” 

The corpse was carried up to the 
gangway and placed on a plank ready 
for launching. The men huddled to- 
gether forward of the gangway, and the 
officers assembled just abaft it. When 
everything was ready, the chaplain com- 
menced to read the burial service, but 
occasionally the thunder would be so 
loud and long continued that he would 
have to stop and wait until it was over, 
before he could be heard. Then again a 
lurid flash of lightning would blind him 
so completely, that he could not see to 
read until after the effect of the light- 
ning had passed away. At such times the 
eyes of all were so strangely affected 
that everything assumed a weird, un- 
natural shape. The faces of the ship’s 
people looked like faces of the dead. 
The corpse seemed to move and to 
glare at us through its canvas coflin, 
and the S¢. Lawrence herself looked 
like a phantom ship. One man touched 
another to attract his attention, but he 
did not dare to look around to see what 
it was that touched him. Somebody’s 
hat blew out of his hand, and it struck 
Larry McBlather in the face. Larry 
sank to the deck in a fainting condition, 
and none of the others dared to move. 
They pretended to know nothing about 
the misery of poor Larry. As the chap- 
lain read—‘‘ Now, therefore, we commit 
the body of our deceased brother to the 
deep ”—the corpse was launched. And 
as it was launched a shriek, so wild and 
terrible that it chilled the very marrow 
in our bones, burst upon our ears, and 
then the faint echo of another shriek 
that was hushed forever in the seething, 
roaring waters, rose upon the gale. Si- 
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mon Gobble had been in a trance, and 
we had buried him alive! 

The hurricane lasted seven days. On 
the morning of the seventh it com- 
menced to abate, and toward evening 
it was almost calm. In the afternoon 
an immense shark was observed to fol- 
low the ship. The men all said it was 
the spirit of Simon Gobble. However, 
the shark followed the ship for three 
days and three nights, when the wind 
fell to a dead calm. One of the mid- 
shipmen decided to “fish for Gobble,” 
as the shark was called, and in less than 
an hour he was triced up over a scuttle 
on board the St. Lawrence ready for 
dissection. 

Larry McBlather, who felt ashamed 
of his conduct on the night of the burial, 
volunteered his services to the midship- 
man, who wanted the shark’s backbone 
for a cane. Larry commenced by cut- 
ting the shark’s belly open from the tip 
of his nose to the end of his tail, and 
then, as is customary on such occa- 
sions, reached into his stomach to find 
what was there. The men were all in- 
terested spectators, and were cracking 
all kinds of jokes at poor Gobble’s ex- 
pense. Larry sung out to trice up a 
little on the shark. As they did so, he 
pulled something out of the shark’s 
stomach—that is, he pulled it partly out, 
and then with one wild look dropped 
his knife and both he and the men who 
were looking on, took to their heels. 
The men who were tricing up, let go 
the rope, and the shark went down 
through the scuttle into the sea. Larry 
McBlather had extracted from the stom- 
ach of the shark the horrible, hide- 
ous, half-digested head of Simon Gob- 
ble. 
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S1r Robert Bulwer Lytton writes of one 





Who strove by charms, and with the aid of ghosts, 


Of making gold to find the secret out: 

Who drew a magic ring about his crucible, 

And while they labored fast at alchemy, 

He to beat back the adverse ghosts essayed. 

At last, within the circle he had drawn, 

Was placed a monstrous Foot, so large, his face 
Was level with the instep. All in vain 

Each puny effort to drive back the Foot. 


O, hard for him, who having once let in 
Upon the charméd circle of the good 

The first advance of error, strives to oust 
The evil, and make fair the round again. 
The giant Foot, stock still, will not retreat. 


And him I recollect, who in the past, 

Before Christ’s ransom purchased all our sins, 
And in a land that did not know of God, 

Upon the Plain of Wandering, the Aleian Plain, 
Walked silently beneath the silent stars, 

And kept the circle of the good intact, 

And to his own heart cogitated thus : 


* Antea, wife of Proetus, tempted me. 

She, in the palace, where the fountains are, 
Met me at twilight as she walked alone, 

Clad with uncinctured robe, adorned with gems, 
Perfumed with all the spices of the East. 

She made her arms a girdle for my neck, 

And lifting both her small gold-sandelled feet, 
Hung her full weight upon me. Her lips’ bud 
Bloomed to a crimson rose against my own. 


My beard touched her white cheek, while in my ear 


She told the eager whisper of her love. 


I put arms’ length between our souls, and hissed 
Between set teeth a menace ’gainst all sin. 

She left me thus, and went to him, her liege, 
And with the broken fragments of her speech— 
Bits of the jar that could not hold her tears— 
She let it fall that I had done her wrong. 
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So, in dire wrath, the fierce king called for me, 
And on a tablet writing fatal characters, 

He sent me forth with them beyond his realm, 
To Lycia, to the king thereof, who met 

And entertained me by the Xanthus’ tide. 

Nine days of feasting passed, and on the tenth 
The tablets were unsealed, their purport known— 
And their base appetite is gorged to-day. 


But first the Chimera I slew invincible. 

She was in front a lion, and behind 

A dragon, and between the two a goat. 

Her breath was gleaming fire that uttered forth, 
And burned the woodlands where she passed in wrath. 
And her indeed I slew and gave to death. 

I fought with Solymi, the Illustrious, 

I slew the man-opposing Amazons, 

I turned to naught the secret ambuscade, 

And won new lustre to my blameless name. 
But what if I had listened to the queen, 

And had become the servant of her wish? 

I hold, the soul is like a piece of cloth, 

Which being stained, is stained for evermore— 
That nothing can erase the stain of sin. 


Suppose now being dead, I knelt me down 

Upon the last gold step of great Jove’s throne, 

My soul a piece of cloth within my hands, 

All smeared and soiled and stained with Antea’s sin 
And said: 


Great Jove, accept this cloth, I pray ; 

Thou madest it. The texture is as fine 

As the loose woof of clouds, or the worm’s silk. 
These blots and stains are most like roses strewn. 


Then would great Jove make answer, scorning me: 
O fool, and blind to mock the mighty gods ; 

For on the golden texture of the soul, 

Only a noble deed seems like a flower. 


Well, whoso wills shall always have his way, 
And what was right that I had willed to do.” 
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rT; OD bless Us, every one,” said Tiny 
Tim, in that wonderful carol, which 
stands to-day as a higher and happier expres- 
sion of the true spirit of the season than most 
of the homilies preached at this time, and 
“God bless Us, every one,” is perhaps the 
best that can be said. The faith that cannot 
echo this humble aspiration, belongs not to 
the season. There are other times when we 
may confidently look for special visitations 
upon the ungodly and heretic ; other seasons 
when we may expect our human dislike of 
our brother to take the Divine shape of a 
judgment, but surely not to-day. The year, 
with its broad-strewn disasters and wide- 
spread calamities, is already a thing of the 
past. We look forward trustfully and echo 
Tiny Tim: “God bless Us, every one.” 
Yet, even Providence has its limitations. 
Perfect as may be our faith, we can hardly 
look for a blessing upon the blind, the halt 
and palsied as longas we find it easier or more 
profitable to serve them—as in the case of the 
San Francisco County Hospital—with “ fer- 
mented hash” and a “single towel.” Con- 
tracts and dietary systems—excellent things 
in their way—scarcely interpret the Divine 
charity. It is very probable that the Good 
Samaritan wasted an excellent quantity of 
oil and wine—in the absence of a dietary 
system at that remote period of history—and 
that the Priest or Levite would have attend- 
ed to the case with half the expense, and a 
less quantity of bandages. But the story 
would have lost much of its beauty and been 
less worthy its Author. It is to be feared 
that no inmate of the San Francisco County 
Hospital will ever look back to it with the 
regret of the poor patient in “ Little Dor- 
ritt,” who remembered longingly “the wine 
and the lots of chicking.” 


SANTA C aus, St. Nicholas, Kriss Krin- 
gle, Father Christmas, or whatever be the 
name Of the positive Goodness which chil- 
dren recognize at this season — and, by the 
way, it reflects somewhat upon the coldness 
of our theology that we have to go to a 
myth to express the Infinite Love of which 


Christmas is significant—this St. Nicholas 
of ours must be modified to suit our condi- 
tions. Our critical young folks are already 
suspicious of his age—in a country where 
age is not always venerable, and our green 
winters laugh his sleigh and reindeers to 
scorn. Occasionally, some of us who cling 
to old traditions and old poetry, against the 
influence of this hard, materialistic commu- 
nity—some of us bring him out before Sun- 
day School children at Platt’s Hall. But 
he does not appear at his ease; he seems 
to feel that he is old-fashioned ; his ridicu- 
lous beard, his purposeless furs, his very 
identity, which the young skeptics around 
him fearlessly question—these show him to 
be somewhat of an old fogy, an abandoned 
Lear rather than a regnant Saint. Wisps 
of straw, thinks young California, would bet- 
ter adorn those brows than holly berries. 
Your Santa Claus is a wretched old East- 
ern humbug. Says the fall of 49 and spring 
of 50: ‘* Your Atlantic Christmas, with its 
snow and sledges, is played out. Here, sir, 
are strawberries at Christmas ; look, sir, at 
our ”—but we spare the reader further. 


WHEN the water is up on the North Fork, 
and the bridge gone at Jones’s Crossing,when 
the stage is stopped at Mud Flat, and the 
mail and newspapers are delayed by heavy 
weather, the honest miner is apt to beguile 
the time by stories told around the cabin 
fire. The present number of the Overland 
—a holiday number—aims to anticipate this 
common condition of Western life, and in 
turn to “sing its song” and “ tell its story.” 
It is hoped that the most practical and ma- 
terial reader will not regret the space thus 
preuccupied. To such it may be some sat- 
isfaction to know that most of the tales are 
true, and that here and there may be one 
reader who will recognize, of his own per- 
sonal knowledge, some of the events de- 
scribed. 

ART. 

AMONG all the bustling realities of a city 
struggling to cover its original sand with 
architectural piles, Art asserts its refining 
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claims. If its beginnings here are modest, 
they are meritorious, in so much, at least, 
as they attest an effort in a noble direction— 
an effort which is all the more courageous 
because of the absence of schools and galler- 
ies, and of the solid appreciation that is 
found only where high culture and surplus 
wealth abound. At least a score of artists 
in San Francisco have obtained a fair degree 
of popular recognition by their works in 
landscape, figure, animal, still-life, marine 
and portrait painting, both in oil and water 
colors. These have lately formed an asso- 
ciation under the title of “The Artists’ Un- 
ion,”: for the purchase and distribution of 
original pictures, somewhat on the plan of 
the Art Unions of other cities. The scheme 
is a modest one, and its success may lead to 
a permanent Art Society and to annual ex- 
hibitions in a convenient gallery. At pres- 
ent, artists are compelled to display their 
pictures in shop windows, or at industrial 
fairs, where bed-quilts and worsted work are 
assigned an equal rank and frequently carry 
off the honors. 

Thoroughly frank criticism under such 
circumstances would be unkind, if not un- 
just. What partial successes are achieved 
in the face of so much discouragement are 
worthy of more praise than they would other- 
wise receive. Many crudities are forgiven that 
would else be sharply condemned, and it is 
not simply the dictate of charity, but of duty, 
to speak rather of the merits than faults of 
these essays. 

These remarks apply particularly to the 
younger class of artists, whose culture is 
entirely local, and who find their inspiration 
almost exclusively in the scenery of the Pa- 
cific. It is to their labors that the lovers of 
art and nature are indebted for those fre- 
quent pictorial surprises, which give a grace 
to certain shop-windows on the chief streets 
of the city. Through all the faults of method 
or treatment sometimes discernible, these 
landscapes exhibit original study, and illus- 
trate a wide range of fresh observation. 
The subjects are derived from sketching 
trips extending from Panama to Sitka; 
comprising scenery in the tropical, temper- 
ate and frozen zones ; along the rivers of 
Central America ; in the valleys and moun- 
tains of Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia ; on the 
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southern plains, where the cactus disputes 
the lingering dominion of the volcano ; amid 
the giant conifera and dizzy cliffs of the 
Sierra, and along the bays and headlands of 
the California coast. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 
RoME, Nov. tst, 1868. 

THE events which have taken place in 
Spain during the last few weeks have been 
of most absorbing interest. The great 
powers have forgotten for the moment the 
great game they are always playing. At 
least, they have suspended it; and instead 
of anxiously looking to gain some advantage 
the one over the other, they are watching the 
birth of a new Spain. Some of them have 
held the pall which covered the funeral pile 
of the throne of Isabella II. 

That was a memorable interview which 
occurred in the waiting-room of the railroad 
station at Biarritz, when the Queen pleaded 
for the last time with the Emperor of France 
that he would save her throne, and made 
her plea in vain. Then all was over. One 
of those who attended their sovereign, and 
who stood at the door during the interview, 
exclaimed when it was over: “Vo nos que 
da mas que marchar.” The Count of Ez- 
peleta presented a sight most mournful to 
behold. He was bowed and bent with grief; 
bearing an agony his sovereign was too much 
stunned to realize. 

There was another most painful moment, 
just before this. When the train entered 
the station, the Queen was standing on the 
balcony of the royal car. Marfori, in grande 
tenue, was behind his mistress, and the King 
at the door. The train for Spain just then 
passed. It was filled with those whom Isa- 
bella had banished, or who had fled their 
country to save their lives. They were re- 
turning now to home and fatherland; to 
friends and honor and happiness. She was 
leaving all forever. For an instant they 
were silent; but when they saw Father 
Cloret and Marfori, their pity was turned 
into indignation. “Ever the same,” they 
exclaimed, “ between libertinism and super- 
stition.” “‘ Fuera,” and even “ Death to the 
Queen,” were shouted. The impassible Em- 
peror, who had advanced to give his hand 
to the Queen, was for the moment unable to 
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recover himself, and tears started to the 
eyes of the insulted and fallen sovereign. 

The chateau to which the royal exile re- 
tired on leaving Spain, is that in which Henry 
the Fourth of France was born. The rooms 
are dark ; the windows being small and deep 
set in the massive walls. The views, how- 
ever, are magnificent over the sloping hills 
and upon the grand Pyrenees ; and hence 
the land she has left may be looked upon by 
her who shall never more call it her own. 

But who shall describe the frantic joy 
which reigned in Spain when the Queen had 
abandoned her throne, and the people found 
themselves free! When their great leader 
entered the capital, a crowd of 300,000 peo- 
ple streamed’ into the streets. Prim was 
three hours and a half in reaching his pal- 
ace from the railroad station. Bands played 
joyful music ; the national hymn was caught 
up and chanted by the excited multitude. 
Banners and rich hangings streamed from 
every balcony. And from the crowded win- 
dows, uncovered heads, and waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and struggling forms, were to be 
seen hour after hour until far into the night. 
When the sun went down, the whole city 
burst again into brightness; illuminated 
from garret to cellar of every house. 

Prim’s popularity is as great as is his pa- 
triotism. He now stands under a triple sen- 
tence of death from the late Government. 
He is exceedingly rich; his wife having 
mines in Mexico of untold value. It is 
well that some one in high places has abun- 
dant means, for the country generally is very 
poor. The crops have failed this season. 
The State treasury is empty, and the late 
Government managed to send away a vast 
amount of treasure from the country before 
leaving. Public charity began its work be- 
fore the Government was fairly organized. 
A pound of bread is daily distributed to all 
who seek it, and important enterprises have 
been commenced, in order to supply labor 
to the working classes. 

It is a curious sign of the times that uni- 
versal suffrage being demanded, the ladies 
of Andalusia have applied for the privilege 
of the ballot. 

One of Prim’s old aids-de-camp was in 
the prisons of San Francesco, condemned to 
die. He was brought out the day the Queen 
left, and in his prison garb, and with the 
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pallor that prison-life had painted on his 
brow, presented to the people, and made 
General of the National Militia. A liberal 
journalist had been condemned'to a hundred 
and two years of confinement. He, too, 
was drawn from his cell on that happy day, 
and wields his pen once more for liberty. 

Olozaga, who for a long time remained in 
France, has returned to Spain, and was 
most warmly welcomed. He has lately 
made a speech in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy. Prim and Serrano are agreed 
with him in preferring this form of govern- 
ment. But there is no necessity for haste in 
making a choice. There is much else to be 
done. The Jesuits must be driven out. 
The system of police spies abolished. Taxes 
are to be reformed. The censorship of the 
press is to cease. Religious liberty must be 
established. In short, the system of gov- 
ernment must so be reformed that the people 
shall be free; and who shall stand at its 
head is a matter of littlke moment. Mean- 
while, could and would-be monarchs are as 
plenty as blackberries. 

King Bomba of unblessed memory, once 
came on board the old De/aware with a nu- 
merous train; all of course in the fullest 
uniform and the most resplendent decora- 
tions. One of the syite, while wandering 
about the ship, tumbled head first down the 
hold. Jack, as in duty bound, went to re- 
port the event to the officer of the deck, 
which he did as follows: “ Please, sir, one 
of them ere kings has tumbled down the 
hatchway.” Doubtless Jack’s fallen mon- 
arch was a much better prince than his mas- 
ter. Spain may choose Alfred of England, 
or Amadeo of Savoy. She may send for 
Albert of Austria, or Ferdinand of Portugal. 
She may elect Montpensier, or a new Don 
Carlos. She cannot but be better off than 
she has been. As to a republic, or a re- 
gency with the Prince of Asturia as a future 
monarch, it is not probable that either rule 
will prevail. 

The revolutionists deserve the greatest 
possible credit. They have overthrown a 
tyrannical government. They have almost 
without bloodshed driven a crafty and reso- 
lute monarch from her throne. And they 
are preparing an ignorant and priest-ridden 
people for the blessings of free government. 
God speed them! 
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Amid political convulsions, those of na- 
ture have been too severe to pass without 
notice. The inundations with which a large 
part of the European continent has been 
visited, commenced on the other part of the 
Alps with the melting of the Kaltzenwasser 
glacier under the influence of a burning si- 
rocco, Its waters discharged themselves 
into the Visp, which burst the artificial 
banks made to restrain it, and rushed madly 
on to join the Rhine. The heavy rains 
which followed swelled the mountain tor- 
rents, and they in turn the rivers they feed, 
until vast portions of country were en- 
tirely covered with water. The cantons of 
Tessin, Uri, Grisons, St. Gall, and Vallais 
will not for long generations recover from 
the ruin which has swept over them, turn- 
ing fruitful fields into deserts, and bring- 
ing destruction upon hundreds of happy 
homes. 

In Italy, Jupiter Pluvius has in an especial 
manner declared himself king and ruler. 
And his subjects, the Adige, the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Ticino, the Po, and their branch- 
es, with the lakes Como and Maggiore, have 
taken possession of miles and miles of the 
kingdom in the name of their master. Lake 
Maggiore rose some twenty feet, and Como 
was not far behindhand. In the town of 
Como the water was fourteen feet high in 
the piazza of the cathedral. People were 
driven from the hotels and villas. Evenim- 
perial majesty, in the form of the Empress of 
all the Russias, was obliged to flee from her 
country home, and take refuge for some days 
in the royal palace at Milan. In some of 
the large cities, the usual modes of locomo- 
tion were done away with, and horses and 
carriages were as useless as they would be 
in Venice. At Verona and Piacenza, the 
river flowed through the streets. The night 
after we left the former place, the city was 
illuminated to prevent accidents from drown- 
ing, and all the long hours of darkness were 
spent in strengthening bridges and the walls 
of buildings ; and we were thirteen days shut 
up in Padua, on an island, the roads both 
north and south having been carried away. A 
party were overtaken on the Simplon by the 
storm, and while hurrying to make the pass, 
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the road gave way within a few paces only of 
their carriage. The horses were then turned, 
and they attempted to retrace their steps; 
but to their horror, another gulf opened be- 
fore them, and they found themselves pris- 
oners on a small piece only of solid ground. 
Fortunately, their place of refuge contained 
a house, with a single bed for a party of 
seven. Such accommodation, however, as 
could be furnished them, they were obliged 
to put up with for more than a week. They 
then resumed their journey through perils 
innumerabie. Here they were rowed through 
the railroad depot to the dry land upon 
which the diligence was awaiting them. 
There they left the diligence for a boat, 
which, over tree-tops, house-tops and bridges, 
conducted them to the neighborhood of the 
new railroad terminus. Their adventures 
of flood and flooded field, before arriving at 
Rome, would fill a volume. 

The loss of life has not been so great as 
might have been feared. At Piacenza, 
while the workmen were repairing a bridge 
on the Po, the waters suddenly rose with 
such violence as to dash it to pieces, and 
twenty were drowned before help could 
reach them. The suffering has been and 
will be very great. In one village near the 
Brenner Pass, the inhabitants were driven 
to the upper stories of their houses, where 
they tremblingly awaited their death. 
Through the whole night their church bell 
tolled out the tale of their peril, and when 
morning broke, they found themselves safe 
indeed from immediate death, but reduced 
to absolute beggary. The Adige had made 
for itself a new bed. Their fields were bur- 
ied beneath its angry floods, and their crops 
were all swept off which were to furnish 
their children with bread for the winter. 
Lugnano, the granary of the neighboring 
country, was invaded by the same remorse- 
less waves, and the full garners with their 
precious contents entirely destroyed. Fever, 
teo, is to be feared. The warehouses of oil, 
masses of decayed vegetation, carcasses of 
drowned animals were borne into the towns 
and villages, and the odor left by the reced- 
ing waters even on the top of the Apennines 
is dreadful. 
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SMOKING AND DRINKING. By James 
Parton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Macaulay’s theory that the Puritans ob- 

jected to bear-baiting, not that it gave pain 

to the bear, but that it gave pleasure to the 
spectators, may stand for an illustration of 
much of Mr. Parton’s logic in regard to 
smoking. The question “ Does it pay to 

Smoke,” is introduced by the study of a 

hard-working and venerable hod-carrier 

enjoying his noon-tide smoke. ‘“‘ Surely,” 
says Mr. Parton, “if any man in the world 
ought to smoke, this is the man.” But Mr. 

Parton, after stating with great apparent 

frankness, the argument in favor of the hod- 

carrier’s smoking, is compelled to conclude 
that ‘‘it does not pay the hod-carrier because 
he enjoys it. He has no business to be 
contented with such sensual gratification. 

He is an old man, and ‘the hod is not for 

grey hairs.’ He should have been a con- 

tractor by this time, and would have been if 
he hadn’t smoked. The first dollar that 

George Law ever earned after leaving his 

father’s house, was earned by carrying the 

hod,” etc., etc. And the fact that George 

Law did not smoke at noon-tide, and that 

he subsequently built the High Bridge, arid 

is now worth millions of dollars, of course 
is sufficient to demonstrate the unpleasant 

fact that the venerable hod-carrier is a 

George Law retarded by tobacco; a possi- 

ble contractor thrown back upon himself by 

indulgence in noon-tide smokes. On the 
other hand, it is equally plain that the 
young hod-carrier, “reading his Sux after 
dinner, instead of steeping his senses in for- 
getfulness over a pipe,” is progressing in 
the George Law development. ‘This is easy 
logic ; need we say it is cheerful philosophy. 

Why should we bother ourselves hereafter 

with plans for the amelioration of the poor, 

when the evil can be reached by simply 
breaking their tobacco pipes. 

The venerable hod-carrier walks the pages 
of Mr. Parton’s tract in variously modified 
forms. He appears as a soldier who ought 
not to smoke because the winning boat’s 


crew of the Harvard regatta do not smoke 
when in training ; because the prize-fighter 
does not smoke. It is of course expected 
to be admitted that the Harvard boat’s crew 
is the highest type of physical perfection, 
that the prize-fighter is a noble model of 
health, and, as Mr. Parton puts it, that every- 
body ought to be ‘in training.” Reduced 
to a formula it might be stated : 

1. Soldiers should not smoke when in 
training. 

2. All the world is as a soldier in training. 

3. All the world should not smoke. 

And yet, as in the case of the hod-carrier, 
Mr. Parton admits that he once thought that 
the soldier ought to smoke. It was pleas- 
ant to think of him during the war, sitting 
by the camp-fire enjoying his peaceful pipe. 
At this distance he could be dwelt upon 
with patriotic tenderness, and not smelt. 
But, says Mr. Parton, sadly, “did you ever 
travel in one of the forward cars of a train 
returning from the seat of war when the sol- 
diers were coming home? We need not at- 
tempt to describe that indescribable scene !”” 
Sparing Mr. Parton the agony of that selfish 
retrospect, we must admit at once that the 
soldier should not smoke, because smoking 
in camp begets carelessness elsewhere, and 
involves the possibility of his being offen- 
sive to some first-class passengers, when he 
returns home from fighting their battles. 

It does not pay for soldiers to smoke, be- 
cause they may be picked off by the enemy’s 
pickets when they are lighting their pipe ; 
because Mr. Parton “ trembles for the suc- 
cess of any difficult undertaking to be con- 
ducted by them in presence of an enemy, if 
the cigars had given out the evening before.” 
Sailors should not smoke, because they 
smoke to get rid of monotony, and they 
ought to be able, instead of “going round 
this beautiful world drugged,” to write a 
first-class article on their voyage. The 
clergyman ought not to smoke, because ci- 
gars are often presented to him which he 
cannot afford to buy (“at present prices ”’) 
without “a qualm of self-reproach.” Smok- 
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ing is also barbarous ; for does not Mr. Par- 
ton hear the young men at Yale swearing 
and smoking on the College green? They 
are, by the way, the regatta men before al- 
luded to. Editors ought not to smoke be- 
cause —they do. Mr. Parton admits that 
the intellectual athletes of the world are 
most of them smokers. But, he asks, ‘* Does 
it pay these gentlemen to smoke? They 
know it does not.” How do they know it? 
Because they “feel that the practice is 
wrong and absurd.” Argal, it doesn’t pay. 

We have, we believe, stated Mr. Parton’s 
arguments fairly. We have no intention of 
upholding smoking, except so far as to re- 
cord his arguments against it. We might 
deny all of his propositions and challenge 
most of his deductions, but we should fall 
into that intolerance which we condemn in 
Mr. Parton. For, winnowed of extrava- 
gance, sophistry and rhetoric, his arguments 
amount to simply this: that he condemns a 
majority of mankind for enjoying a practice 
which he is unable through physical pecu- 
liarity to enjoy. There is a class of men so 
economically gotten up, mentally and phys- 
ically, that nature permits them no liberal- 
ity of habit, and admits of no margin for 
excess, They “run close ;” they are al- 
lowed no wastage. Stimulants give them 
a headache ; tobacco shatters their nerves. 
They are obliged to make the most of the 
little they have ; to reduce everything to its 
practical result. They lament, because they 
cannot comprehend, the generous waste of a 
large nature. They would have the tree bear 
no more blossoms than those which come 
to fruition. They know just how many 
hours of sleep they require, just what kind of 
food they can digest, just the amount of ex- 
ercise they need. A few impart this knowl- 
edge to their friends orally. ‘‘ What serves 
me is good for thee,” is the old barbarian 
logic. A few rush into print. Mr. Parton 
is, we fear, a representative of this class. 
He is undoubtedly sincere. He runs the 
Parton machine in the true Partonian meth- 
od. The man who so closely detected the 
superfluities of a Daniel Webster’s nature, 
is eminently fit to tell us whether it ‘* Pays 
to Smoke.” 

There is one impertinent falsehood, how- 
ever, perpetuated by Mr. Parton, which is 
unworthy of him, and which it is high time 


to expose. It has been the favorite bathos 
of cheap tobacco stoppers, that tobacco is 
inimical to woman’s power—that she recog- 
nizes in it a rival, etc., etc. Mr. Parton puts 
it still more concisely: “Tobacco is wo- 
man’s successful rival.... It is not merely 
that she dislikes the stale odor of the smoke 
in her curtains, nor merely that her quick 
eye discerns its hostility to health and life. 
These things would make her disapprove 
the weed. But instinct causes her dimly to 
perceive that this ridiculous brown leaf is 
the rival of her sex. Women do not disap- 
prove their rivals; they hate them.” We 
shall nof follow up Mr. Parton’s exquisitely 
absurd deduction, that we ought to partici- 
pate in the hatred which our Dulcinea bears 
her rival in our affections, nor shall we logi- 
cally infer that tea and tea-parties are our 
natural rivals and that we hate them, but we 
content ourselves with characterizing the 
proposition as being as insulting to the sex, 
as anything that ever emanated from the so- 
called women reformers. All experience 
shows that the peculiar tastes, habits and 
even weaknesses of men, are secretly ad- 
mired by the opposite sex. Woman loves 
man not in proportion as he assimilates to 
ker sensitiveness and fastidiousness, but 
because he is unlike her. Shocking as it 
may seem to Mr. Parton, the young Prince 
of the maiden’s vision generally comes to 
her dreams driving a fast horse and smok- 
ing a cigar. Out of the pages of anti-tobacco 
tracts and cheap novels, we never meet 
the young woman who compels her lover, 
at the risk of rejection, to give up smoking. 
Mr. Parton gives us the picture of “ Shir- 
ley’s” boudoir and the neatness that char- 
acterized it, as an antithesis to the slovenli- 
ness of smoking. We recognize the beauty 
and truthfulness of the picture, but not the 
deductions of Mr. Parton. Does he remem- 
ber the equally fine picture by the same 
author, of Jane Eyre, tracking her lover, 
Rochester, through the garden by the fra- 
grance of his cigar; or the half-tender re- 
cognition by Lucy Snow of Mr- Paul Eman- 
vel in the smoke-dried pages of the book 
she had lent him? Charlotte Bronté’s 
larger nature interpreted the poetry of her 
sex, which is always quick to recognize and 
accept, and even elevate the weaknesses of 
the larger animal. It is another “ humiliat- 
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ing fact” that women do not generally like 
your correct men, with no small vices. It 
proceeds from the unconscious generosity of 
the sex, which it would be well for us to 
sometimes imitate. There are, happily, few 
Partons in petticoats. Mr. Parton gratui- 
tously introduces, by way of showing the 
slovenliness of tobacco, Mr. Greeley’s vulgar 
and brutal blackguarding of smokers, under 
the general title of “hogs.” Against the 
opinions of such an elegant, stylish, well- 
dressed, lady-killing, refined and fastidious 
apostle of anti-smoking as Mr. Greeley, 
what can be said? 

We may laugh at Mr. Parton and “ Smok- 
ing,” but Mr. Parton and “ Drinking ” make 
us suddenly serious. To subject a question 
requiring such liberal and thorough inquiry, 
such exhaustive treatment, cool judgment 
and, above all, such perfect moral breadth 
of handling, to the dapper, self-projecting 
Partonian system, is simply monstrous. To 
give parts of the experiments of French sa- 
vants, and to offer one’s own deductions 
therefrom so that it shall seem the scientific 
opinion, is worse than impertinence ; it is 


falsehood. Every scientific reader knows 
that the scientific judgment in regard to the 
organic effect of alcohol on the human sys- 
tem—is still withheld. The wisest and most 
learned of the children of medicine have 


hesitated to record their verdict. In the 
trial of Alcohol as a noxious agent, the 
learned jury have always given a majority 
for acquittal. But in place of genuine sci- 
entific inquiry, Mr. Parton gives us the well- 
known useless experiment of Dr. Beau- 
mont on the stomach of Alexis St. Martin, 
It matters not to Mr. Parton that the case 
is now valuable only to medical men as a 
curiosity of surgical practice; that Beau- 
mont’s elaborate tables have been proven 
impracticable and worse than useless ; Mr. 
Parton conceals if he knows this fact. For 
it offers an admirable opportunity for a dis- 
play of the Partonian system. Here are 
facts—small facts, unimportant facts, it is 
true—but nevertheless facts. And so Mr. 
Parton plunges his thermometer into St. 
Martin’s bowels and observes the working 
of his digestion with a horrid satisfaction. 
He rubs his hands as he sees the coats of 
St. Martin’s stomach inflame—to the eye— 
under the influence of brandy. And yet the 
bowels of this stout Canadian did not en- 
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tirely agree with the Partonian theory, which 
admits of no exceptions. He drank hard 
without “ being much inconvenienced by it.” 
He went about with this dreadfully inflamed 
stomach, and probably told Dr. Beaumont 
brutally, that he was “never berrer ;” and 
when informed that he must be sick, said 
“? s ? lie. ” 

In the social aspect of “ Drinking,” Mr. 
Parton is as extravagant, deceitful and 
false. What shall we say of the moderation 
of a writer who argues that the attitude of 
the English workingmen toward America 
during the war was caused by the muddling 
of their brains by beer! What shall we say 
of the fairness of one who quotes Feni- 
more Cooper—a man who, with all his tal- 
ent, was notoriously prejudiced and un- 
sound—to prove that there is great drunken- 
ness in wine-drinking countries, and yet 
conceals the opposing statements of thou- 
sands of other writers! If Mr. Parton can 
quote a Mr. E. G. Delevan, “who writes 
from Paris within these few weeks,” he can 
as surely quote Henry W. Bellows, who has. 
been writing from Europe for the last three 
months. We all know that drunkenness is a 
terrible evil. But men are not reasoned out of 
drinking moderately by being told by Mr. 
Parton that if he, Mr. Parton, interested as 
he is in this subject, were, while writing, to. 
drink a glass of spirits he should “lose the 
power to continue in three minutes,” or if 
he “ persisted in going on, he should be 
pretty sure to utter paradox or spurts of 
extravagance.” Trivialities like this might 
be met by the suggestion that Mr. Parton 
had taken that glass of spirits ; but the real 
fact is that Mr. Parton is only attempting 
to square the physical conditions of man- 
kind by his own, as he attempted to make 
the St. Martin bowels a type of the univer- 
sal stomach. This is not the way to stop 
drinking. 

The “ coming man” may or may not drink 
wine. But we are certain that he will not 
preach. He will not attempt to square the 
circle of the great world by the four rectan- 
gular grooves in which the best of us move 
and have our being. He will theorize less 
and practise more. He will not be a moral 
bully, nor “ bait his homilies with his brother 
worms.” He will be tolerant and philosoph- 
ical, and will even look back compassion- 
ately on Mr. Parton. 
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SypDNIE ADRIANCE, OR TRYING THE 
Wortp. By Amanda M. Douglass. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

From a careful perusal of this work, we 
are inclined to believe that Miss Douglass 
has been “trying the world”—and pretty 
severely too—with another imitation of Mr. 
Edward Rochester in the person of Stuart 
St. John. We humbly submit, that since 
the production of “‘ Jane Eyre,” we have had, 
in more ways than one, quite enough of that 
truly admirable man; and now, when we 
take up Miss Douglass’s last work and are 
confronted by the old athletic chest and 
limbs, the old familiar sneer, the well-re- 
membered rudeness, the “ peculiar expres- 
sion of face,” the mysterious brutality, we 
confess our heart sinks within us. We can- 


not go on admiring this man’s rudeness for- 


ever. Unless he shall commit some new 
atrocity—knock down the heroine in the sec- 
ond chapter, and drag her by her luxuriant 
tresses across the piano, thrumming the 
while a wild air with a “ master’s hand” on 
the keys—we respectfully inform Miss Doug- 
lass that we will have none of him. Mere in- 
civility, unaccompanied by assault and bat- 
tery, is becoming monotonous. 

Unfortunately for the dramatic interest, 
Mr. Stuart St. John is unobjectionably 
moral. He does not conceive bigamy like 
Rochester, nor indulge in the wild licen- 
tiousness of St. Elmo; he is simply abu- 
sive and gratuitously insulting. We do not 
mean to say that he is not fascinating. A 
gentleman whose slight dashes of irony re- 
mind the heroine of “the delicate flavor of 
bitter almonds,” cannot be otherwise. We 
can believe that his very obstinacy was as 
the saccharine firmness of rock-candy, and 
that his bitterest satire partook of the medi- 
cinal qualities and lingering after-sweetness 
which pertain to the officinal salts of Epsom. 
It must be confessed, however, that a good 
deal of Mr. St. John’s “ fine irony ” and del- 
icate “sarcasm,” exists purely in the imag- 
ination of the writer. When somebody 
speaks of love “taking away the senses,” 
and Mr. St. John pertly remarks that 
some people never would suffer in that re- 
spect,” we observe more strength and di- 
rectness than fineness of quality. 

There is some satisfaction in knowing 
that the heroine is fully a match for the 
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hero. When he curls his “ scarlet lips,” 
she arches her neck ; when lightnings shoot 
from his eyes, icy gleams come from hers ; 
when he intimates that she is an ass, she 
quietly signifies that he is another. These 
little “ tiffs,” so necessary to the complete, 
understanding of two such noble and origi- 
nal natures, finally end in marriage, Miss 
Sydnie Adriance first “‘thowing over” 
another lover. Like the hero of St. Elmo, 
she writes a book and becomes famous. 
“Tender kisses fall upon my forehead ;” 
she writes in the last page of her diary, buta 
“‘stronger hand than mine” takes the pen 
and “writes in a clear, bold manner : ‘No 
longer your life, but ours.’” And with this 
joint production, perfect happiness ; and the 
Laurelwood goose altitudinously pendant, 
the volume closes. 


WHaT ANSWER? By Anna Dickinson. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

We are afraid that the answer here al- 
luded to is in fact a reply to that popular 
question so frequently propounded by one 
of the great political parties: ‘Do you 
want your daughter to marry a nigger?” 
and that Miss Dickinson’s answer, being 
apparently in the affirmative, is as ridicu- 
lous as the question, That as a novelist, 
she has a perfect right to marry her hero to 
anybody she pleases, we do not deny, but 
when she attempts to draw a political moral 
from a question of taste and probability, she 
is as absurdly illogical as the most ignorant 
of her political opponents. 

As a lecturer, Miss Dickinson undoubt- 
edly stands without a rival among her pub- 
licly reticent sex; as a novelist, we fear she 
is no better than the hundred ladies who 
write for the periodicals, and not as good as 
the half-dozen who have achieved some rep- 
utation. 

To say that Miss Dickinson’s hero, Mr. 
Surrey, is “nice,” is to feebly convey the 
idea of a concatenation of gorgeousness sel- 
dom seen on any theatrical stage, and only 
then at “enormous expense to the man- 
agement.” Personally, he is one of those 
whose virtues can only be expressed by po- 
etical quotation. ‘“ Eyes 
* Of a deep, soft, lucent hue ; 
Eyes too expressive to be blue, 
Too lovely to be gray.’”’ 


“ Rippling hair like burnished gold flung 
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back on one side,” a “face delicate yet 
strong,” etc., make up a hero who com- 
bines the graces of an “Elliott Grey ” with 
the mental capacity of an Edward Everett, 
and the moral force of an H. W. Beecher. 
That such a hero does not whistle negro 
melodies, but chants lays about “ brave 
gallants”” who “mounte” and “don their 
helmes amaine,” is only natural. His con- 
versation reminds us of the titles of some 
of Ouida’s chapters—exept when he lectures, 
and then it is Miss Anna Dickinson, and 
none other. If he were not so very fine, 
one might like him, as one might like the 
heroine, Miss Francesca Ercildoune, a quad- 
roon, but certainly in every respect the 
equal of her scarcely fairer sisters. Why 
these young people, loving each other, 
should not be married, or what tremendous 
moral significance lies in the fact of their 
marriage, we fail to see. They are suited 


to each other from the first—betrothed in 
the cradle of Miss Dickinson’s fancy. 

If we overlook a kind of hysterical in- 
tensity of description, Miss Dickinson draws 
some vivid pictures of the hatred shown 


toward the negro race during the war; all 
of which are true as to the fact, but are non 
seguiturs of anything else she may be preach- 
ing. There is a want of real interest in the 
individual—the sympathies of the reader 
depending rather upon the historical epi- 
sodes than on the characters. 


Five YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GATE, 
By Isabelle Saxon. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1868. 

No part of this Republic has been so 
written about as California. There have 
been books innumerable which have given 
to a waiting world the impressions, fancies 
and errors of Europeans concerning the 
United States ; but these all were books of 
travel and observation in America, without 
any speciaf Igcal coloring. California, as a 
locality, has received more than her due pro- 
portion of attention from book-writers and 
tourists, and has furnished more material for 
that dreary form of literature known as 
‘*popular travels,” than any other State in the 
Union. For this, however, Californians are 
themselves chiefly responsible; there is no- 
where else such enormous local self-conceit 
as in California, and her own writers and 
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speakers are continually blowing the local 
horn with an assiduity most praiseworthy 
and quenchless. They persuade the world, 
and well-nigh themselves, that nowhere else 
on this footstool are there such natural phe- 
nomena and formations, such streams, such 
stones, such mud, such mountains, such an 
atmosphere, such fruits, such anything worth 
mentioning as here. It is not surprising 
that people come here and go away filled 
up with the notion that this is a wonderful 
country and is populated with a wonderful 
race. 

Of this ilk is Isabelle Saxon, an English- 
woman, who passed five years in California 
and went back to London and wrote a book, 
in which California peculiarities (which are 
for the most part American) are set down 
and catalogued with as much particularity 
as a list of goods in an auctioneer’s adver- 
tising pamphlet. There is in the book a 
great deal of ignorance, much simple credu- 
lity, and a vast deal of hearty good sense. 
The writer was imposed upon shamefully by 
people who should have known better, and 
was thereby beguiled into putting into her 
book some of the most amusingly wild 
stories that an imaginative American could 
invent. First impressions of any country 
are so much more vivid than later ones, 
that many writers prefer dashing off their 
ideas forthwith, rather than wait the slow pro- 
cess of crystalization and examination. The 
author of “ Five Years Within the Golden 
Gate” must have commenced her book imme- 
diately upon her arrival, and never had the 
fortitude to go back and prune out the errors 
to which five years of residence here would 
have opened her eyes. The California of 
1859 was not that of ten years later, and we 
can forgive something to the bewildered eyes 
with which the stranger looked upon our then 
young civilization ; but it is not and never 
was true of California that the “fast” young 
lady who “ran with No. 5” was a repre- 
sentative woman of the period, though Isa- 
belle Saxon’s book narrates the instance 
with great gusto, as though it were. Nor is 
it a “common occurrence for a lady to find 
herself dancing with her lately-discharged 
servant, Biddy, vis-a-vis in the same set!” 
Yet such things as these make up the Eng- 
lishwoman’s estimate of society in California. 
Nor is she quite reconciled to the Califor- 
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nian (why Californian?) habit of permitting 
women of all ranks to dress as they please. 
She is disgusted with bright lawns and rib- 
bons worn by women who dwell not in cas- 
tles and bowers, but in unpainted cottages ; 
and she would fain have sumptuary laws 
enacted, which would compel uniform and 
sober attire for the peasantry. Think of 
that, oh, daughters of a “fierce democra- 
cie!” 

This book is England injected into Cali- 
fornia. Montgomery Street, in San Fran- 
cisco, is compared with Regent Street, in 
London ; Red Dog is chiefly noteworthy as 
reminding the home-sick wanderer of Shrop- 
shire, and the verdure of the foot-hills is a 
souvenir only of some English gentleman’s 
park. The gentle traveller drags at each 
remove a lengthening chain, and her book 
is well calculated to convince the author 
and her English readers that theirs is a 
blessed lot who live on Britain’s happy isle. 
A noticeable feature of the work is the mi- 
nuteness with which the writer goes into 
things. We may smile at a formula for pre- 
paring tomatoes for the table, and wonder 
where she ever picked up so much informa- 
tion about the prices of kitchen stuff and rates 
of wages; but a good deal of strong good 
sense pervades the work, and it is sensible 
despite its blunders, and readable notwith- 
standing its categorical minuteness. 


THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC, 1869. Ticknor 

& Fields. 

Time was when we were content to re- 
ceive our yearly calendar as a thin pamphlet 
whose monthly tables were accompanied 
with a running commentary of unreliable 
meteorological phenomena. Uninteresting 
chronology was interspersed with “ snow,” 
and “ more snow,” and beyond this extended 
a margin of ancient facetiz. When the 
jokes were in excess of the statistics, it was 
called a “Comic Almanac ;” but for some 
occult reason it was indispensable that every 
almanac should contain some humor. Even 
those of an uncompromisingly advertising 
character, connected the virtues of some- 
body’s sarsaparilla with a joke. Why a 
conundrum should follow a page of statis- 
tics, or a repartee relieve the gloom of a 
predicted eclipse, only the almanac-makers 
knew. - Doubtless some profound metaphys- 
ical truth was hidden in the custom. 
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The projectors of the “Atlantic Almanac” 
have recognized this profound truth to im- 
prove upon its expression. They have, in 
the form of a beautiful annual, linked math- 
ematical computations and the highest re- 
sults of science, with elegant literature and 
graceful and vivacious illustrations. The 
seasons are reproduced in their colors by 
the skill of chromo-lithography. The astro- 
nomical information and tables are complete 
and thorough, and from the best sources. 
The literary character is equally high. The 
book is happily edited by that classical farm- 
er, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, who writes of na- 
ture as Virgil might have written, and who 
breathes into our fresher western fields, a 
pleasant flavor of the past. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale gives us one of Col. Ingham’s 
charmingly audacious’ papers. Lowell in- 
troduces us to his “Garden Acquaintances,” 
which he finds worthy of his friendship ; and 
Dr. Holmes talks as only Dr. Holmes can, 
about the “Human Body and its Manage- 
ment.” We would advise admirers of Mr. 
Parton to read what a scientific and thor- 
oughly broad thinker says upon the vexed 
questions of tobacco, tea and alcohol. Dr. 
Holmes’s “ talk,” which is really splendid 
“lecturing,” is perhaps the best thing in 
the book. 

To Californians, with their two seasons, 
their metecrological certainties, and their 
different natural scenery, this Eastern work 
may be of little practical utility as an alma- 
nac. But as an elegant annual and a col- 
lection of varied, entertaining and highly cul- 
tivated essays and sketches, it is most valu- 
able. We only regret the publishers’ mis- 
take in putting it in such cheap and perish- 
able covers. 


THE New ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston : 
Ticknor & Fields. 

There is hardly a page of this book that 
does not bear the mellow tint of the ripe 
genius of its author ; scarcely a passage that 
is not marked with his noble simplicity ; and 
yet we can believe that many of those who 
begrudged the time he spent upon his late 
translation of Dante, will be hardly more 
satisfied with his later explorations into the 
gloomy crypts of early New England fanat- 
icism. From the visions of the “ poet sat- 
urnine ” to the trances of the Salem witches 
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is small transition. We look back long- 
ingly to the red-lighted windows of the way- 
side inn in “ Sudbury town,” and hear the 
midnight tramp of Paul Revere over the 
Concord bridge, when we should be listen- 
ing to the speech of Endicott or Cotton 
Mather, even as we sometimes forgot the 
Divine comedy in the remembrance of the 
pleasanter translation of Bocaccio and the 
bells of Ser Federigo’s Falcon. Indeed it 
may be questioned if Mr. Longfellow’s se- 
rious meditations which Touchstone might 
aptly classify as the “ melancholy of the stu- 
dent,” fit the ascetic austerity of the Flor- 
entine or the harsh godliness of the Puritan. 
The kindly though resigned philosophy, the 
gentle optimism which is the great charm 
of his genius, is in our opinion, hardly suited 
to the interpretation of such themes. And 
the “Tragedies” are not “tragic,” but are 
serious contemplations of history, so vague 
and poetic as to lose their dramatic outlines, 
Martha is scarcely less shadowy than the 
ghost-like Evangeline. The subject is one 
which Mr. Longfellow has treated with 
scholarly elegance, but which we cannot 
help thinking in Hawthorne’s prose would 
have been still more poetic. 

The “ Tragedies,” which is the name giv- 
en by the ancient chronicle to these mourn- 
ful episodes of New England history, 
are entitled “John Endicott” and “ Giles 
Corey of the Salem Farms ;” the first re- 
lating to the persecution of the Quakers at 
Boston in 1665, and the second to the Sa- 
lem Witchcraft. 


THE POETRY OF COMPLIMENT AND CourT- 
sHip. Selected and arranged by James 
Williamson Palmer, with illustrations. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

When Master Slender “had rather than 
forty shillings,” that he had his “ book of 
songs and sonnets here,” to help him in his 
interview with “sweet Anne Page,” he ex- 
pressed the sentiments of thousands of other 
bashful lovers since Shakespeare’s time, for 
whose practical relief and benefit Mr. James 
Williamson Palmer might have made this 
collection. Here are verses to the hand for 
every exigency of “courtship;” ‘ compli- 
ment ”’ suited to the most fastidious, and a 
range of erotic expression which would sat- 
isfy the most timid as well as the most auda- 
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cious lover. The best that love has ever 
inspired—and it has inspired the best—is 
given in Mr. Palmer’s pages. The selec- 
tions are carefully made, and yet catholic in 
their scope. All that has been sung on the 
subject, from Shakespeare and Suckling to 
Stoddard and Aldrich, are here, and readers 
will be pretty sure to find the one “song” 
of their fancy—the conceit which at one 
time in their lives accorded with their expe- 
rience. Whatever may be said of the the- 
ory of these popular collections, there can 
be but one opinion of Mr. Palmer’s good 
taste and judgment in the volume before us. 
The engravings, by the National Bank Note 
Company, are better in execution than con- 
ceit. The poetry of the designs does not 
rise above the popular poetry of stock-cer- 
tificate and diploma illustrations—although 
the mechanical effect is perhaps superior. 
The typography of the book is excellent. 


AsouT WoMAN, LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 
By F. Saunders, author of “ Salad for the 
Solitary,” “ Salad for the Social,” “ Mo- 
saic,” ‘Festival of Song,” etc. New 
York: G W. Carleton & Co, 

Some years since, the reading world was 
tickled by the appearance of a book with 
the taking title of “Salad for the Solitary.” 
Everybody bought it, to find out what pos- 
sibly could be the component parts of a 
salad whose nominal mission was -so wide ; 
for are there not many who are solitary, and 
does not everybody love salad? The work, 
which is well remembered by its title, but 
has left no abiding memory of its contents, 
proved to bea delusion and asnare. Be- 
yond a few trite expressions from the pen 
of the author (we should say editor) “ Salad 
for the Solitary” was really a ragout for 
anybody who should be beguiled into at- 
tempting its discussion. Mr. Saunders has 
revived in his book about “ Woman, Love 
and Marriage” the same rechauffe style 
with which he signalized his first essay in 
literary catering. One not familiar with the 
art of book-making might be deceived into 
making the same criticism of the book which 
was pronounced upon Webster’s Dictionary 
by an artless reader: “ Interesting, but very 
much disconnected.” From first to last it is 
difficult to tell where the editor leaves off 
and the author begins ; for the liberal ex- 
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tracts are all “leaded,” and string along as 
though they were original with the gentle- 
man whose name graces the title-page, 
though “a recent English writer,” and “a 
well-known American essayist,” do duty 
on many and frequent occasions, and the 
names of some of the foremost writers of 
the age appear with most aggravating perti- 
nacity. 

If the reader does not seek a concise and 
original essay or series of essays on the 
topics of world-wide interest that form the 
title to the book, he will be interested and 
amused with the mosaic of curious and 
readable things which have been said about 
“Woman, Love and Marriage,” by the hosts 
of authors who have written upon these 
fruitful themes. The captious critic may 
object that there should be such a plentiful 
lack of Saunders and such an intolerable 
deal of quotation ; but the quotations are 
mainly good, and are arranged with taste, 
skill and industry ; and candor compels the 
conclusion that more of Saunders would 
have destroyed whatever of value the work 
now possesses. Ifthe real gems of Burton, 
Coleridge, Southey, Bacon, and hosts of 
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others do happen to be in ludicrously rick- 
ety setting, they cannot lose their intrinsic 
value therefrom, any more than they can 
suffer greatly from the vulgarly bad printing 
of the book itself. 





A CuistMasS CAROL IN PROSE. By Chas. 
Dickens, with illustrations. Boston : Tick- 
nor & Fields, 

Mr. Eytinge’s illustrations of this— Mr. 
Dickens’s most poetical Christmas story— 
are rather better than usual. The idealiz- 
ing of the Christmas spirits is good, and so 
is the portraiture of the human characters. 
The ball, where old Fezziwig “ cut so deftly 
that he appeared to wink with his legs,” is 
very appreciative. Considering that the 
more recent illustrators of Dickens have to 
work against the early illustrations by Cruik- 
shank and “ Phiz,” which, fairly or unfairly, 
have become identified with Dickens’s char- 
acters in the minds of most of his admirers, 
Mr. Eytinge has done well. The book is 
most tasteful and elegant in typography and 
binding, and makes altogether, one of the 
best literary offerings of the Christmas sea- 
son, 

















